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CHAPTER I. 


E was a rather tall and very athletic-looking young fellow, 
with the crisp light hair and clear blue eyes so distinctly 
English. 

With his hand on a brightly-burnished bicycle, he stood near the 
open door of a village inn and meditated that “This seems a 
pleasant country place ; I might do worse than read up here.” 

On the spur of the moment he entered the house and inquired 
of the landlady, a pleasant-faced woman with light blue eyes, if there 
were lodgings to be had in the neighbourhood. 

“Oh no,” was the answer. ‘“ At least none that would suit you.” 
She glanced involuntarily at the spotless collar, cuffs, and get-up of 
the stranger. 

“ But are there none?” he persisted. 

“Some of the farm labourers’ wives take in young men of the 
same class, and cook and do for them. There is nothing better.” 

Jack Clarence looked disappointed and a little annoyed, for, like a 
true Englishman, he liked to carry his point. 

“ You have forgotten the new people, Liz,” said the landlord, who 
had not spoken before. 

“Oh, there are the new people,” echoed the wife. “I know 
nothing about them.” Her tone implied that they were very un- 
desirable acquaintances. 
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“Who are they?” asked Jack. 

“An elderly man with a young wife, and an old respectable 
servant,” volunteered the landlord. 

“ And the servant is the only one that does look respectable,” 
put in the landlady. 

“T shall try them,” decided Clarence, and he inquired the way 
to the house, for the swelling line of the South Downs, with their 
changing lights and sweeping shadows, had caught his fancy. 

The house he sought was small, red, square, with a window on 
each side of the door and three in arow above. The foreground 
was a prim little garden gay with flowers, and behind rose a few 
magnificent elm trees. 

In response to his loud knock the door was opened sharply by a 
handsome young woman, who looked at him rather defiantly. He 
saw, with satisfaction, that she was the picture of neatness, not a 
hair out of place, but he did not admire the hard expression at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“T have been told,” began Jack in his most polite manner, “ that 
it is possible you might be induced to let your unoccupied rooms for 
two or three months? Iam reading up for an exam., and wish to 
be quiet in a country place.” 

“T don’t know,” she answered slowly, and the hard look spread 
over her face. 

“JT would pay any money you would like to mention,” he threw 
in tentatively. 

“Oh !”—there was a pause, and the muscles of her handsome 
features relaxed. ‘‘I do not know that I should much object toa 
lodger.” 

A bargain was quickly struck, and in a few minutes Jack Clarence 
was installed temporary possessor of two small rooms furnished in 
country fashion, but scrupulously clean. 

He ordered rasher and eggs, that being, as Mrs. Trent informed 
him, the only available food till the butcher should call next morning, 
and then, leaning back in one chair, he put up his legs on another, 
took out his pipe, and prepared to be comfortable. 


CuHaPTER II. 


His dinner was quickly brought in by a woman he had not yet 
seen, a person of about sixty, who walked a little lame. 

She made him a nervous salutation, half bow, half curtsey, as 
she limped in, and she had altogether a timid manner, as if she felt 
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her own existence a presumption for which she was bound to 
apologise. 

Jack Clarence was kindhearted by nature. 

He could not bear to see a dog or cat shrink away in terror, still 
less a fellow-creature seem afraid ; therefore, though she was elderly, 
iron-grey, and “ past desire,” he took his pipe from his mouth and 
said pleasantly, ‘‘ What a fine view of the South Downs you have 
from these windows !” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, and meekly took the cover from the 
rasher. 

He looked at her as she did so, and noticed that her faded 
frightened features bore traces of former beauty, and still more of 
respectable breeding. 

There was nothing hard, nothing coarse in her expression. You 
could not imagine her pale sad lips giving way to abusive speech, 
however goaded she might be. 

“Please to ring if you want anything, sir,” she said, placing a 
small hand-bell on the table. “The kitchen is close. I shall hear 
you at once.” 

“ The kitchen !” he repeated in astonishment ; “ Mrs. Trent told 
me the family lived in the best parlour.” 

Her eyes fell, and a dull red swept over her face. Then her head 
drooped. “But I am not the family,” she faltered. “I am—the 
servant.” 

Clarence remembered in a flash the landlady’s words about 
the “very respectable servant,” and grasped the situation at 
once. 

“I sincerely beg your pardon. You must own it was a natural 
mistake. You look far more like the mistress of the house than the 
young woman who opened the door.” 

She caught his hand—she pressed it to her trembling lips. 

“Oh, do you—do you really think so?” she cried. 

Before, in his shocked surprise, he could utter one word, a sharp 
voice called out from the entrance passage: “How you do dawdle, 
Elizabeth! Put on your bonnet and fetch some bottled bitter from 
the pub, for the young gent. He won’t like our beer.” 

With a look of abject terror she dropped his hand and limped 
from the room. 

A minute after, from the window, he saw her moving in the 
burning sunshine, as swiftly as her lameness would permit, towards 
the wicket-gate which opened on the highway. 

A generous indignation seized him. Throwing up the window, 
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he shouted after her, “‘ Don’t go, don’t go! I'll try the home-brewed 
now, and order what I want to-morrow.” 

She stopped bewildered. 

“She can do it easy, sir,” said Mrs. Trent, appearing at the door 
of his sitting-room. “I believe she puts that lameness on. At 
any rate, the leg does not hurt her, but Elizabeth is a lazy old 
thing.” 

“T shall not drink the ale if she brings it,” replied Jack coldly. 
He felt disgusted. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Trent, and she recalled the old woman in 
cross tones. 

Clarence would have doubted whether his kindly-meant inter- 
ference had done good, if he could have heard her words when she 
entered the kitchen and shut the door behind her. 

“T give you fair warning, Elizabeth, that if you go whining about 
to our lodger I'll tell Trent to kill Toby. And you know he'll do 
what I wish.” 

“Not Toby,” and the old woman fell into pitiful weeping. 
“Rather kill me. Better shoot both of us, and put us out of our 
misery together.” 

‘“* What a fool you are !” was the contemptuous retort. 

Jack Clarence wrote that day, before the country post went out, 
one of those long letters that lovers delight in, to a dark-eyed girl 
in Devonshire who exercised a noble influence over his heart and 
life, 

Of course she sent him by return one equally long, and added 
in a postscript, “ Be kind to that poor old woman, Jack. Those 
people sit upon her.” 


CuaPTER III. 


A week passed rapidly, and Jack saw no reason to repent his 
hasty choice of lodgings. 

The rooms were beautifully clean, the food was well cooked and 
well served, and “ Elizabeth,” who waited on him, was most careful, 
obliging, and quiet. 

Mrs. Trent he rarely saw. She was always busy with her needle- 
work or in the garden with her flowers ; but, little as they had to do 
with each other, Jack, who had never taken to her from the first, began 
to regard her with aversion. He wondered at himself. “ Fancy my 
preferring an old woman like Elizabeth to one so young and so 
uncommonly good-looking !_ I suppose this Mrs. Trent is not in my 
style. If she had a clear, fair skin, and soft dark eyes, like my Emily, 
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it would be different. I do detest the Trent woman’s eyes. They 
are just like big blue beads. She looks as hard as nails.” 

His thoughts ran on to the master of the house, a fine-looking 
man, as old as Elizabeth, whom he occasionally passed in the garden, 
and who was always lounging about, sometimes smoking, but more 
often doing nothing at all. 

“ As for that fellow,” concluded Jack, “if I were a dog I should 
growl at him.” 

He was too busy reading up for his exam. to have much time to 
think his opinions out. 

They merely crossed his mind at leisure moments, when, with his 
legs tilted on a chair, he looked out of the window and watched 
through the curling smoke of his pipe the line of distant hills which 
had attracted him to this village. 

It goes without telling that the soft dark eyes of Emily Woods 
rose constantly before his imagination at such times, and that the 
kind word she occasionally put in her letters for Elizabeth most 
distinctly biassed his feelings. 

Gradually the old woman grew less and less fearful in her manners 
when she brought in his meals, and once or twice she volunteered a 
remark; but Jack was always sharp enough to notice it was generally 
when Trent and his wife chanced to be absent from the house. 

On one of these occasions she was followed into the room by an 
Irish terrier, of whose presence she was unaware. 

It crept after her with a manner as nervous as her own, and looked 
with irresolution towards Clarence, beginning to wag its tail and then 
stopping short, as if the action were a liberty it dared not continue 
to take. 

* Poor fellow,” said Jack, and held out a kind encouraging hand. 

Upon this it crept towards him, but very slowly, and with watchful 
eyes fixed earnestly on his face, ready to take flight at the least 
hostile demonstration. 

“OQ naughty Toby!” said Elizabeth in a caressing tone. “ You 
know you are never expected to go out of the kitchen.” 

“ He has had more kicks than cakes, I suspect,” said Jack, patting 
the head laid timidly on his knee. “I don’t like to see a dog cowed. 
And how thin this one is! The bones look ready to come through 
the skin, and his spine stands up like a ridge. Shameful! to keep 
a dog at all and then half starve it.” 

“T can’t help it, sir,” and the old woman, melted into tears of 
quiet despair. “I do my very best. The poor thing and I go 
shares. Toby gets half of my allowance, and sometimes more.” 
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Clarence felt a strange shock. 

“IT did not know it was your dog,” he remarked, surprised, and 
still more uncomfortable, as she wiped the tears in a hopeless way 
from her faded cheeks. 

“O yes, Toby is mine—almost the last thing left tome. Even 
SHE could not take the dog away. I paid the tax the last time by 
selling a ring—that I once used to wear. Before the time comes 
round again perhaps I shall be dead. I am sure I hope so. If it 
would please God to forgive and take me, what a happy release it 
would be !” 

“* Come, come, you must not go on like this,” put in her companion. 
“Tt is not right, don’t you know.” He added with masculine straight- 
forwardness, “ And it is very unpleasant for me. I am sure you have 
done your best for the dog.” 

“Done my best?” she echoed. ‘Ah! truly I have done my very 
best. Toby knows,” and she stretched out her trembling hand 
towards the dog, “ that I have done my duty by him.” 

As the poor creature heard her mention its name, it quitted Jack’s 
side, and went swiftly to Elizabeth, devouring her wrinkled fingers 
with the fervent caresses of its rough but honest tongue, looking all 
the time with unspeakable affection into her face, from the depths of 
its sad hollow eyes. 

Clarence felt deeply touched, and as he watched the faithful beast 
he noticed for the first time a curious crease on the third finger of 
the woman’s hand. 

Had she sold a wedding-ring to pay the dog’s tax ? 

Was Elizabeth then a widow ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was a happy hour for Toby when he followed his beloved 
mistress into the lodger’s room. 

From that time Clarence demanded his presence at every meal, 
and the dog visibly fattened. 

This notice of a creature against which she had set herself was 
extremely disagreeable to Mrs. Trent, but she sullenly put up with 
it for the present, for the sake of the handsome sum of money Jack 
paid her at the end of each week. 

That it was only for the present that she was nursing her wrath, 
Elizabeth darkly feared. 

The old woman was herself so grateful that she looked almost 
cheerful, and sometimes grew quite chatty when she waited on Jack. 
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Of her own affairs, however, of her connection with the Trents 
she never spoke. 

It was singular, also, that she never mentioned them by name 
at all. 

She occasionally alluded to the wife, but it was always as “she” ; 
to the husband she never referred, and Jack began to observe that 
he had never seen these two together, or heard them exchange one 
word. 

It was a lovely summer day. No cloud floated over the blue 
sky, and the hum of the bees sounded dreamy as it was wafted from 
the flower-beds. 

Clarence, who had been reading hard all the morning, was glad 
to give himself a few moments of delicious repose. 

Presently he heard the front door open, and saw from the window 
Mr. and Mrs. Trent issue forth in holiday attire. 

He watched them through the wavering shadows that the elms 
cast over the road till they passed out of sight. 

‘Out for the day, I suppose,” was his comment. ‘How smart 
the woman has got herself up! And the old man has actually a 
flower in his button-hole ! ” 

He rang the hand-bell, and heard Elizabeth limp down the stair- 
case. It was evident she had been watching the pair from one of 
the upper windows, and he wondered, as he had done many times, 
of what nature was the connection between them all. 

“Your people are gone out,” he said cheerfully. ‘Is there any 
function to-day in the neighbourhood ?” 

“ A cricket match, I believe, sir,” she answered in a flurried tone ; 
and then she suddenly burst forth as if she could not keep the words 
in, “I have been out to merrymakings years ago when I could dress 
as fine as she.” 

“ And looked a great deal nicer, I am very sure,” he kindly said. 
“‘ But where is the match to be played? I might like to look on.” 

“JT don’t know, sir,” she answered, relapsing into her humble 
apologetic manner. ‘I scarcely ever go outside the door.” 

“Then you can’t tell me the history of that tumble-down house, 
without doors and windows, that is dropping to pieces in the next 
meadow ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir. Most likely it was used by smugglers in the old 
war-times. ‘There were desperate gangs along the Sussex coast.” 

“Those must have been jolly times,” put in Clarence lightly, not 
meaning his words the least. ‘I should have had many a run with 
the free-traders if I had lived then.” 
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“You cannot mean it, sir,” said Elizabeth, the unwonted colour 
fading from her face. ‘“ You cannot mean that you would have gone 
against the laws of your country ?” 

He laughed. “I should have enjoyed the fun of dodging the 
revenue officers, don’t you know. Besides, is a man bound to obey 
the laws of his country if they happen to be bad ?” 

“ Good or bad,” she answered with deep emphasis, “ he is bound 
to obey them—while they are laws.” She clasped her hands together 
and her features worked with nervous excitement as she added, “ It 
is madness for a man to break them. But for a weak, helpless 
woman to put jicrself outside the protection of law is worse than 
madness. It is worse than death.” 

“You seem to speak feelingly,” said Jack, reduced to seriousness 
by the deadly earnest of her manner. 

“Ah!”—and drawing a long breath she said in a tone of such 
intense bitterness that he hardly recognised her meek old voice—“ I 
have had too much reason to speak feelingly.” 

“No doubt she has, poor old thing,” said Emily in her next 
letter—commenting on the scene; and it made Jack kinder than 
ever to Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER V. 


Clarence not only went to the cricket match, but he took Toby 
with him, to the great delight of the dog and his mistress. 

It was, however, very annoying to the Trents, who watched them 
from a distance with sullen dissatisfaction. 

So angry, indeed, was Mrs. Trent that she threatened Elizabeth 
with what would happen to Toby the moment Mr. Clarence gave up 
his rooms. 

This torture went on for a few days till the poor old woman was 
so goaded up she could bear it no longer. 

She entered Jack’s room one morning with tears in her eyes, and 
begged him to take Toby with him when he left the neighbour- 
hood. 

“ He is not very old,” she pleaded, “and he’ll serve you faithful. 
He has such a loving heart.” 

“*T know that,” answered Clarence, surprised. ‘I have no dog 
at present, and I should like to have him. But how would you bear 
the separation? Iam afraid you would soon break your heart. And 
Toby might pine away.” 

Oh yes, he might,” she cried, wringing her nervous hands, 
“He is so fond and true. But I want to save his poor life. Sue 
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says shell have him killed the moment you are gone. My poor, 
harmless dog, that never injured her.” 

“ What a burning shame!” came indignantly from Jack. “ But 
she can’t—you know. The dog is yours.” 

“Oh,” she said wildly, “you little know what they are capable 
of doing.” 

For the first time she used the plural pronoun—for the first time 
referred to the master of the house—and then, as if alarmed at her 
own words, she abruptly quitted the room. 

Weeks passed away, and the time drew near for Jack to leave 
his country lodgings and return to his distant home. The day before 
his proposed departure, as he rested in his old attitude, and watched 
through the smoke of his pipe the changing lights on the South 
Downs, and thought of Emily’s soft dark eyes, he heard a strange 
scuffling noise in the passage outside his door. 

There were mingled sounds of a woman’s voice scolding violently, 
of a dog’s sharp cry of pain, and the crash of broken crockery- 
ware. 

“What’s the row?” he thought, and almost directly Elizabeth 
appeared at the door, bearing in her arms the trembling Toby, 
whose right front paw hung as if useless. 

She put the poor creature down on the ground before him. 

“ Take care of him, sir,” she gasped. ‘You won’t let them kill 
the old dog? Trent is loading his gun.” 

“Make yourself easy,” he instantly replied, removing his tilted 
legs from their favourite chair to be ready for action. ‘ They shan’t 
hurt one hair of Toby’s body.” 

As he uttered these words the young mistress of the house 
marched into the room, looking like a handsome fury. 

“Do you call yourself a gentleman, Mr. Clarence, to take the 
part of that wretched little brute against me, when I have been kind 
enough to let you stay so long in my house?” 

“T have paid you fairly well for the accommodation,” he quietly 
replied. 

“Qh, that is neither here nor there,” she cried with passionate 
inconsequence. ‘The dog is a perfect nuisance, and ought to be 
killed. It ran right in my way as I was carrying a valuable china 
vase, and I stumbled over it and broke the vase. And that spiteful 
old woman was delighted to see it.” 

“Ts that likely?” said Elizabeth, appealing to Jack. “The vase 
belonged to my dead sister, and has been in our family two hundred 
years.” 
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“Your sister! Then you are related to these people? I should 
not have thought it.” 

“ A fine relationship!” came from Mrs. Trent with a taunting 
smile. 

The blood rushed to Elizabeth’s cheeks. 

“My elder sister was Trent’s first wife,” she faltered, looking 
away from Jack and away from the hard handsome face which kept 
such derisive watch over her. 

“Oh, I see! He is your brother-in-law?” 

At this Mrs. Trent burst into such coarse, scornful laughter, that 
the irritated Clarence walked straight up to her. 

“This room is mine until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. May I 
trouble you to leave it at once?” 

She flung herself out and banged the door behind her, after the 
fashion of angry women in low life. 

Clarence returned to Elizabeth. 

“Won’t you tell me,” he said kindly, “what all this means? 
Why does Trent treat his first wife’s sister so badly ?” 

She bent her burning face lower and lower, till at length she hid 
it in her trembling hands. 

“ T was—more than that. I was once his wife——” 

“What!” almost shouted Jack. “Then who is this woman? 
Did the fellow divorce you?” 

“He married sisters,” she moaned. “I was outside the law. I 
had no rights. I had a little money, sir; he got hold of it ; and when 
I was old and lame, and all my friends were dead, he grew very 
unkind. And—and—lI had a handsome servant-girl, sir ”—here she 
broke into such a tempest of sobs that for a time she could not 
speak. With a desperate effort, recovering her voice, she continued : 
“They went out together one day and returned in the evening. I 
shall never, never forget that day till I lie dying. I had prepared 
his favourite supper for him, and I met him with a smile of welcome. 
But they came in together, sir—she as bold as brass—and he flung a 
paper on the table, and said to me these cruel words : ‘ Our marriage 
was never legal, Elizabeth. This is my true marriage certificate, and 
this lady is my only lawful wife. She takes your place, and you take 
hers. But you need not go to the Union if you make yourself 
pleasant to Mrs. Trent, and do the work of the house.’” Here she 
almost grovelled on the floor in her great shame and anguish. 
‘Mr. Clarence, I have stayed on ever since. What could I—could 
Ido? I had no friend left in the wide world. There was no roof 
where I could lay my old dishonoured head.” 
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She sobbed on in such fearful grief and humiliation that Toby, in 
spite of the right paw crushed by Mrs. Trent’s heavy tread, dragged 
along the carpet to her feet, and tried with his affectionate lickings to 
comfort her as well as he could. 

Clarence looked down upon the helpless pair, both shocked and 
moved. 

At this instant the door was flung open, and Trent stormed into 
the room. 

“T am come for that dog,” he said roughly. ‘So hand him over. 
It is no use your keeping him from me. I won’t have my wife 
annoyed by the vicious brute——” 

‘Oh, you are come for the dog—are you?” came in level con- 
temptuous tones from Jack; and then, overpowered by the indigna- 
tion which boiled in his veins, he strode up to the man, shook him, 
and thrust him violently into the passage. 

“Not a step further in my room, you low brute, you cruel cad, 
you insufferable scoundrel !” 

The next minute he picked up Toby very tenderly from the 
floor, and made an easy couch in his arms for the suffering dog. 

“ Elizabeth,” he said gently, “ put on your bonnet and come with 
me. We will leave this house together, and send the police for our 
property. I will take care of your future and it shall not be the 
Union.” 

Trembling, but overjoyed, she followed her deliverer. 

He expected to be summoned for assault ; but instead the Trents 
stole away one night from the neighbourhood, afraid of the popular 
indignation roused by his recital of Elizabeth’s wrongs. 

A subscription was raised for her, far and near, and from high 
and low, so that she retired with Toby on a small annuity to a tiny 
home of their own. 

And Clarence brought his dark-eyed bride to visit them there, to 
the rapturous delight of both dog and mistress. 

But to the end of her life Elizabeth advised every woman she 
knew to keep within the shadow of the law. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE MASQUE 
DE FER. 


ROM the time when Voltaire in 1751—forty-eight years after 

the death of this mysterious captive—awakened the literary 

world with his theory of the enigma, writers of many countries 
and of all periods have tried to unravel the knot, and no fewer than 
eleven names have been given at different times to the wearer of 
the mask; yet not one theory is convincing, and one after the 
other they have all been shattered. Possibly the treasures of the 
Vatican alone could give up the secret; it is more than likely 
that there it is buried. A secret so important, as a matter of history, 
would have justified the Mask’s confessor in revealing it, and to one, 
at least, of the priests who confessed him he would probably have 
made himself known. The consensus of opinion fixes the mask on 
Mattioli, the Mantuan secretary; but though volumes have been 
written to prove this conjecture, quite as many have been indited in 
contradiction, and the case still remains “not proven.” Those in 
favour of the Mattioli theory seem always to have set about their 
task with the unwavering conviction that it was that man and no 
other; they have tracked him out minutely, and given every detail of 
his imprisonment, but none the less they have not proved him to be 
the Masque de Fer, strong though the various points appear at first 
sight. One can but wonder why such a person im such an age should 
have been regarded as of much importance. There was never the 
smallest reason even for keeping Mattioli alive, and none whatever 
for making his captivity a perpetual secret, any more than that of 
a dozen others in like evil case. Setting aside the ten other theories, 
it might be of interest to look into the claims of two only—the first 
a brother of Louis XIV., and the last Mattioli. Ercole Antonio 
Mattioli was born at Bologna, December 1640. He came of a 
distinguished family of lawyers, his grandfather having risen to the 
rank of Senator. His education finished, he married a daughter of 
a senatorial family of Bologna, and settled in Mantua, where he won 
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the patronage of Duke Charles III., and was eventually made 
Supernumerary Senator of Mantua, which appointment gave him 
the title of Count. He was not a nobleman by birth. In 1676 the 
Abbé d’Estrades, French ambassador at Venice, set afoot the 
scheme of acquiring for Louis XIV. the town of Casale, belonging to 
the duchy of Mantua, and selected Mattioli as his mediator with the 
Duke. The negotiations went forward, and Mattioli was sent to 
Paris to conclude the treaty for the delivery of the town and fortress. 
All was arranged; French troops were on the frontier under the 
command of Catinat ; and Baron d’Ashfield, agent for Louis, repaired 
to Venice to see the Duke. D’Ashfield was arrested ; Mattioli wrote 
to Pinchesne, d’Estrades’s deputy, that the Duke had entered 
into a treaty with Spain and Austria. The Duchess of Savoy, to 
whom Mattioli had shown the papers of the negotiations, com- 
municated the news of his treachery, and the Grand Monarque 
learned that he had been duped and betrayed by the obscure agent 
of a petty Italian prince. The Duke of Mantua repudiated his 
former agent, and refused to renew negotiations as long as Mattioli 
was at large.1 He appears to have been quite as desirous of getting 
rid of him as was Louis. Mattioli was trapped by d’Estrades at 
a place three miles from Pignerole, and arrested by Catinat, May 3, 
1678, who lodged him the same evening in that fortress, St. Mars 
being his jailor. 

Of the captive royal prince many writers have given us glimpses. 
If such a royal prince, brother of Louis XIV., existed, it would be 
fruitless to suppose that any contemporary official documents 
would give a clue to the fact ; the secret would be far too dangerous 
for even the smallest direct dispatch on the subject to have been 
written in anything but the most obscure cipher, which cipher would 
have been destroyed as soon as read ; and it is unlikely that such 
a course would be resorted to, seeing that a verbal message, incom- 
prehensible to any but the strictly initiated, would be an even safer 
method. All that Voltaire wrote on the mystery has constantly 
been set aside as untrustworthy ; but his latest biographer, Mr. 
S. G. Tallentyre, gives a very different view of the man and his 
writings. Voltaire is depicted as a man disgusted with political and 
personal abuse, uprooting and laying bare the iniquities of statecraft 
with relentless persistency—“ eyes and soul afire, and the nervous, 
tireless hands trembling with eagerness, the most dauntless, pas- 
sionate, dogged little worker in all human history hewed and hacked 
at the monstrous tyrannies of centuries, and flung them dead from 

1 T. Hopkins, Man in the Iron Mask. 
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the fine and beautiful soil they had usurped.” It should also be 
remembered that this ruthless slayer of an empire’s shams had access 
to better sources of information than any writer of his time. He 
was a favourite at Court in 1743, a gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
and, above all, Historiographer of France. When the masked prisoner 
died in the Bastile in 1703, Voltaire was living in or near Paris. An 
intelligent boy of nine years of age, with a remarkable memory, 
especially for history, he would certainly have heard and remembered 
opinions given at the time on the subject, and in later life had every 
opportunity of knowing all that could be known. When writing for 
the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique ” in 1751, only forty-eight years after 
the death of the Mask, when he himself was fifty-seven and had 
lived half his life amongst ‘those most likely to know at least some- 
thing of the mystery, he distinctly states that he had known for 
several years that the Masque de Fer was an elder brother of 
Louis XIV., a fact of which Louis was not aware until his majority. 
He states that the resemblance between the brothers was so striking 
that “one could believe them to be twins.” He exonerates the 
King for his treatment of the unfortunate captive, on the grounds of 
saving the State from embarrassment and the “ memory of Anne of 
Austria from a horrible scandal.” This last remark infers the idea 
of an illegitimate son. Of course, he was not writing of official facts, 
but from what he had heard of the general belief amongst his 
associates at Court, which belief, he says, he thought was an open 
secret, and does not treat it even as a discovery, writing of it as a 
fact “apparent to the eyes of everyone”—“ everyone” in this case 
meaning the society in which he moved, members of the Court, 
ministers, and literary men. 

From this account it will be seen that in circles where secrets 
of State were best known and most discussed the general belief 
was that the Masque de Fer was a royal prince. Voltaire also 
mentions that Chamillard (Minister of War and Comptroller-General 
of the Finances to Louis XIV.), the last minister informed of the 
birth of the Masque de Fer, said when dying, to his son-in-law 
Lafeuillade, who asked him the details of the subject, “It is a secret 
of the State ; I have taken my oath never to reveal it.” The idea of 
an illegitimate son is entirely set aside by Michel de Cubrires in his 
“ Voyage 4 la Bastile” (Paris 1789, eighty-six years after the death 
of the prisoner, and the year of the fall of the Bastile). He asserts 
that it was an elder brother, but an elder twin-brother. He says, “I 
knew this secret long before the taking of the Bastile; and, as no 
conditions have been made that I should say nothing, I am going 
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to write what I know.... The 5th of September, 1638, Anne of 
Austria, who had brought into the world, between midday and one 
o'clock, a son, who from his birth was proclaimed Dauphin, gave 
birth to a second son during the King’s supper. To avoid the 
pretensions of a twin-brother to the Crown of France, and although 
this son, born last, should have been, according to law, the eldest, 
Louis XIII. got out of his difficulty by resolving to hide the birth of 
this child, and to have him brought up secretly... The Iron Mask 
then was a twin-brother of Louis XIV... A letter of Mademoiselle 
de Valois to Maréchal de Richelieu, in which she boasts of having 
learnt who was the Masque de Fer from the Duc d’Orléans, her 
father, leaves no doubt on the subject.” From the Mémoires of 
Maréchal de Richelieu, edited by the Abbé Soulavie, are gathered 
the two following details. Louis XV., speaking to M.. de la Borde, 
said, “ That which you know more than others is that the imprison- 
ment of that unfortunate man has done wrong to no one but himself.” 
The Dauphin having asked Louis XV. who was this famous prisoner, 
the King replied, “ It is good that you should be ignorant ; you would 
suffer too much from it.” Le P. Griffet, in his “ Remarques historiques 
et critiques sur la Bastile,” 1774, says D’Argenson, lieutenant of 
police, when at the Bastile on a visit of inspection, hearing some officers 
expressing vague conjectures on the subject of the Iron Mask, said, 
“ That will never be known.” In the “ Annales Poiitiques,” 17869, is 
given the remark of Lenglet-Dufresnoy in 1754, when questioned on 
the subject by Anquetil (author of ‘ Mémoires of the Court of France 
during the Reign of Louis XIV.”), “ Would you cause me to goa 
ninth time to the Bastile?” Dufresnoy had been imprisoned eight 
times, and had seen and spoken to the Masque de Fer ; he died in 1756 
or 1757, aged 82. He was therefore twenty-eight at the time of the 
death ofthe Iron Mask. The bibliophile Jacob, in his “ L’Homme au 
Masque de Fer,” says Louis XVIII. remarked, “I know the meaning 
of this enigma as my successors will know it: it is the honour of our 
forefather Louis XIV. that we have to keep.” In chapter ix. of the 
“ Mémoires de Maréchal de Richelieu ” we read that until the coming 
of this prisoner to the Bastile in 1698 constant conjectures were 
made as to who was the captive ; but these remarks were hushed when 
it became known that an order was issued making death the penalty 
to anyone who discovered the secret. From this time the mysterious 
victim was only spoken of in whispers until the death of Louis XIV. 

In 1719 Mademoiselle de Valois gave de Richelieu a document 
containing the history of the Mask, and de Richelieu guarantees its 
authenticity. The document was written by the governor into whose 
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charge the prisoner was given during his childhood and youth. It 
states that he was a prince and the twin-brother of Louis XIV. The 
account of his birth is given in full, and accords with that written by 
Michel de Cubrires, with the addition of a list of those present, viz. the 
Chancellor of France, the First Almoner, the Queen’s confessor, the 
midwife, Dame Peronnette, and the writer himself. All those present 
‘were made to sign an oath of secrecy, and forbidden to speak of it 
even among themselves. The child was first given into the care of 
Dame Peronnette by order of Cardinal Richelieu, and afterwards the 
writer was appointed by Cardinal Mazarin to be his governor, 
with instructions to educate and bring him up as the son of the King, 
but in secret, and to let it be supposed that the child was the 
illegitimate son of a nobleman. He accepted the office, and carried 
the boy to his house in Burgundy. When the prince was about 
twenty years of age he had the misfortune to see some letters written 
to his governor by the Queen and Mazarin ; from these letters his 
birth and lineage were in part revealed to him ; and, his curiosity being 
fully aroused, he asked to see a portrait of the King. This was refused, 
but eventually he obtained one through a young girl who was living 
in the house, and with whom he was in love. The resemblance 
between himself and the King, together with the letters he had read, 
proved to him the secret of his birth. The governor at once 
despatched a messenger to the King with the news of the discovery, 
on the receipt of which Cardinal Mazarin ordered both him and the 
prince to be imprisoned (probably at Exiles). This history purports 
to have been written during the last days of the writer, who says, “I 
have suffered with him in prison till the moment of dying.” The 
document is anonymous: if it is authentic, those who took down 
the confession would not have dared to put a name to it. Present- 
day authors treat the whole statement as midsummer madness, but 
we have yet to learn that the editor, the Abbé Soulavie, was a lunatic. 
He was not considered less sane than his compeers during his life- 
time. M. Camille Leynardier, in his ‘‘ Masque de Fer,” states that the 
lady who obtained the portrait of the King was the governor’s daughter 
and eventually second wife of St. Mars; that she was living at the 
Isles Ste. Marguerite during a part of the Mask’s captivity there, 
and in a few months there was a mutual recognition, and this, 
becoming known to St. Mars, was fatal to her ; she was imprisoned 
and afterwards drowned. Further, he gives the story of the journey 
of Dame Peronnette from her chateau in Provence totheIsles. For 
years she had lost sight of her former foster-child, but, hearing the 
rumour of a mysterious captive at Ste. Marguerite, she went in 
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search of him. Refused admittance, yet feeling sure of his identity 
from all she could hear of the prisoner, she wrote to St. Mars, 
submitting to his rigorous orders, but imploring him to tell his 
prisoner three things, “That I live, that I pity him, and that I love 
him always.” These details Leynardier says he derived from a 
document, dated 1728, lent to him by the librarian of Paris. Such 
in brief is the testimony of various writers to the contemporary 
belief that the Masque de Fer was a royal prince, which belief 
lasted during the lifetime of those who could have heard the verbal 
accounts of their forbears who lived before and after the death of the 
prisoner. 

To return to Mattioli. His arrest took place May 3, 1678, and 
no more secrecy was attached to it than to scores of similar cases of 
the time. His name appears without the smallest disguise in 
Catinat’s official account of the arrest to Louvois, dated from 
Pignerole, May 3, 1678. On the 16th Catinat writes of the “ examina- 
tion of Mattioli”; on the 21st he sends a long and minute account 
of Mattioli’s treachery; and in his last letter on the subject, 
dated June 3, 1679 (thirteen months after the arrest), the name 
“Lestang” is used, but Mattioli is the man referred to without the 
smallest doubt—the letter is a sequence to the others and deals of 
the Casale affair entirely. Then follow eleven other letters from 
Louvois and St. Mars in which the names Mattioli and Lestang 
are both used ; the last is from Louvois, June 1688, when the name 
Mattioli occurs. The arrest was no secret outside official circles 
only two years after the event. Ina pamphlet called “La Prudenza 
a trionfante di Casale,” written in 1680, is given an account of 
Mattioli’s capture.' Disguise was used, but Mattioli was then on the 
frontier, near Pignerole, practically in his own country and likely to 
be recognised. On May 15, a fortnight after the arrest, Louvois 
wrote to St. Mars, “ It is not the intention of the King that the Sieur 
de Lestang should be well treated, or that except the absolute 
necessaries of life you should give him anything to soften his 
captivity.” The same command is repeated on the 22nd. He was 
in fact to be regarded as an ordinary criminal. These letters, say 
the supporters of Mattioli in the character of the Mask, put an end 
to the fable of fine linen and lace so profusely allowed to this 
prisoner! A fable truly as regards Mattioli, but a convincing proof 
that the person referred to in these letters was no# a prisoner to excite 
more than ordinary comment or curiosity, and to finally set half 
Europe by the ears as to his identity. 

1 M. Funck-Brentano. 
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The mystery of the Masque de Fer arose solely from the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken to conceal his identity, and from the fact 
that he wore a mask a/ways, even in the presence of his jailors, and to 
the day of his death was never seen without it ; moreover the unusual 
measures taken to guard him during his journeys from one prison to 
another proved the means of drawing attention to him. No one 
was allowed to catch even a glimpse of him, none even to hear his 
voice. At atime when a strongly guarded captive, whose name was 
a secret, was by no means an uncommon sight, the precautions taken 
with this particular man must have been altogether unusual to excite 
curiosity. It should be borne in mind that it had been the practice of 
the kings of France, from the time of Louis XI., to act with the people 
and the laws as they were disposed: Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
exceeded this authority more than their predecessors. The ordinary 
means of putting out of the way persons not wanted was to consign 
them secretly to State prisons. Priests, soldiers, statesmen, noble- 
men, and noblewomen were among the'victims. Usually there was 
no form of trial, a e¢ttre de cachet was used, and that was sufficient 
to imprison a person for life. The utmost secrecy was observed ; 
the victims were often seized in the dead of night, fictitious names 
given them, and all traces of their identity obliterated. Why then 
has so much been written about this one man? Why, in his life, 
was he the cause of so much observation? In tracing out the Mask 
it has been the practice to follow the prisoners, and despatches 
concerning them, of St. Mars alone. Suppose the Mask to be 
Mattioli. He was not always in the guardianship of St. Mars. He 
did not go to Exiles in 1681 when St. Mars received the appointment 
of governor of that fortress. This fact was discovered by M. Topin, 
by the finding of a letter written by St. Mars to d’Estrades announcing 
his appointment to Exiles. He says he is to take “two jail-birds” 
with him; “ Mattioli remains where he is,” viz. Pignerole. Proof 
exists that there was at first an order for his removal to Exiles, but it 
must have been cancelled. 

According to M. Jung, one of the latest writers, Mattioli died at 
Pignerole, and his death was not kept secret. Certain it is that after 
the year 1687 the name of Mattioli or Lestang is never mentioned 
in the letters of Louvois, St. Mars, or any other document. That is 
six years after St. Mars went to Exiles. This would seem conclusive 
proof of his death, though many authors see Mattioli in the designa- 
tion “ your ancient prisoner” or “the prisoner from Provence.” It is 
hard to discover why, when the Casale affair was eleven years old, a 
mere pawn in the game should have been shrouded with greater care 
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than when the incident was fresh in men’s minds. At that time his 
own name was used freely in despatches ; why eleven years later must 
he have no name at all? Now M. Topin has proved that Mattioli 
did not go to'Exiles, by producing from the Bibliothéque Impériale 
St. Mars’s letter to d’Estrades before quoted ; he takes with him 
“two jail-birds” (deux nurles). We are not informed who or how 
many were the captives already at Exiles under the care of St. Mars’s 
predecessor, the Duc de Lesdiguiéres, but one can hardly believe 
that Louvois would repeatedly impress on such a rigorous person as 
St. Mars the necessity to exert greater vigilance with ‘‘ two prisoners” 
at Exiles were these merely the “ jail-birds” he had taken with him ; 
and it leads to the conclusion that Louvois’s stringent orders must 
refer to two prisoners already in the fortress. St. Mars answers him 
in the following letter: “In order that the prisoners may not be 
seen they will not leave their chamber when they have Mass ; and 
for the purpose of insuring their more secure custody, one of my 
lieutenants will sleep above them and there will be two sentinels 
night and day who will watch the whole circuit of the tower without 
it being possible for them and the prisoners to see or speak to each 
other, or even to have any attempted communication. ...” Of their 
conféssor he says, “I will forbid him, in the name of his Majesty, 
to inquire who these prisoners are, their names or what they have 
been, or to speak to them in any way, or to receive from them either 
oral or written communications.” A letter dated from Exiles, 
December 4, 1681, contains this passage : ‘‘ As one of my prisoners is 
always ill, they give me as much trouble as I have ever had.” 
Louvois continued to express apprehensions lest these ‘two 
prisoners ” should communicate with anyone, and St. Mars becomes 
indignant. Here is his letter dated from Exiles, March 11, 1682: 
‘“‘T have received the letter you were pleased to do me the honour 
to write to me on the 27th of last month, in which you impress on 
me that it is of the greatest importance my two prisoners should 
have no communication with anyone. Since the first time you gave 
me this order, sir, I have guarded these two prisoners under my care 
as severely and exactly as it could be possible. They can hear the 
people talk as they pass along the road which winds round the tower, 
but could not, were they even to try, make themselves heard in 
return, They can also see persons on the hill which rises before 
their windows, but cannot themselves be seen on account of the bars 
which block the opening of their room. There are two sentinels of 
my company continually on duty at a short distance on each side of 
the tower, who keep watch night and day, and who can see the 
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windows of the prisoners obliquely. They are ordered to take care 
that no one speaks to them, and that they do not cry out from their 
windows, and are also instructed to make the people move on if 
they attempt to loiter on the pathway or on the side of the hill. My 
own room being contiguous to the tower, and having no other aspect 
but towards this pathway, I hear and see everything, including the two 
sentinels, who are on this account always kept on the alert. The 
interior of the tower itself I have divided in such a manner that the 
priest who says Mass cannot see their persons on account of a curtain 
which covers their double doors. The servants who bring their food 
put what is necessary for the prisoners on a table outside, and my 
lieutenant takes it and carries it to them. No one speaks to them 
but myself, my officer M. Vigueron, the confessor, and the physician 
from Pragelas, which is six leagues from here, and who only sees 
them in my presence. With regard to their linen, I take the same 
precautions.” On October 9, 1686, Louvois has heard from St. Mars 
that one of the prisoners is dropsical, and writes: ‘“ You ought to have 
let me know which of your prisoners was dropsical.” In the first 
week of January 1687 this man died, and Louvois acknowledges the 
information on the 13th. 

Adopting the theory of a twin-brother of the King, these letters 
might well refer to the prince and his governor, who “suffered with 
him in prison till the moment of dying,” but could certainly not 
concern St. Mars’s ‘deux nurles.” On January 20, 1687, St. Mars 
received the new appointment to the Isles Ste. Marguerite, and on 
the same day wrote to Louvois concerning the removal of one 
prisoner—“ I will give such orders for the guarding of my prisoner 
that I can answer to you, sir, for his entire security, as well as for his 
not now or henceforth holding interc~urse with my lieutenant whom 
I have forbidden to speak to him, an injunction implicitly obeyed. 
Jf I take him to the Isles with me, I think the most secure conveyance 
will be a sedan chair covered with oil-cloth, which would admit a 
sufficiency of air without the possibility of anyone seeing or speaking 
to him during the journey, not even the soldiers whom I shall select 
to be near the chair. This conveyance will be less embarrassing 
than a litter, which is liable to break.” St. Mars did of take his 
prisoner with him, but proposes to return again to Exiles to fetch 
him, as is shown by his next letter, dated from Ste. Marguerite, 
March 23, 1687: “I hope to be in Exiles in eight days. As soon 
as I shall have had the honour of receiving your commands, sir, I 
shall set forth again with my prisoner, whom I undertake to conduct 
here with all security, without anyone seeing or speaking to him. He 
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shall not attend divine service after he leaves Exiles until he is 
lodged in the prison prepared for him here, to which a chapel is 
attached.” It will be seen that though St. Mars seems desirous to 
have the charge of this important prisoner, there was doubt as to 
whether he would be permitted to take him to the Isles. One 
prisoner he did take, but, as will be seen later, an unimportant one ; 
and that the probable destination of the subject of the foregoing 
letters was Pignerole. St. Mars was really not in a fit state to have 
the care of an important prisoner ; he was in ill-health at this time, 
and as he appears to have enjoyed considerable relaxation during 
the first nine years of his residence at the Isles,! it is likely that 
there was no prisoner of significance in his care ; but in February 
1694 there comes an order from Barbezieux (successor of Louvois, 
who died in 1691) for St. Mars to prepare to receive three prisoners 
of State coming from Pignerole. On March 20 a second letter from 
Barbezieux contains the following : “‘ You know in effect that they are 
of greater consequence, af /east one, than the prisoners now at the 
Isles.” 2 Vo important prisoner, then, was taken from Exiles to Ste. 
Marguerite, despite the letters discussing the subject before quoted ; 
but the prisoner of “consequence” now coming from Pignerole 
appears to be of the same singular importance as the man left by St. 
Mars at Exiles. 

The Marquis d’Herleville was in command at Pignerole at this 
time, having under him Laprade, one of St. Mars’s lieutenants, who 
had been sent from the Isles to assist in guarding the prisoners at 
Pignerole. In command of the troops in the town and fortress was 
the Comte de Tessé. De Tessé was ordered to command the 
escort for the removal of the prisoners to Ste. Marguerite, one being 
of great “consequence.” He was warned “that he should not seek 
to know the names of the prisoners.” * The Marquis himself was to 
accompany the prisoners, with orders to let no one wait on them but 
himself. Here then is a marquis waiting on the prisoner of ‘“con- 
sequence.” Is that prisoner Mattioli? M. Jung cleverly demonstrates 
that he died at Pignerole, and his death was no secret. Fourteen 
years before this date, viz. in June 1680, St. Mars tells Louvois that 
Mattioli was “ subject to fits of raving madness”; in August of the 
same year he, still mad, was incarcerated in a dungeon in “the 
lower part of the tower” (at Pignerole) with a Jacobin monk, also 
mad. It is possible, but not probable, that the victim had survived 
all these years, especially when we take into consideration the fact 
that there was absolutely no object in keeping him alive, and that 
? Tighe Hopkins. 2 Tbid. 8 bid. * Lid. 
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his death would not, at any time during the past sixteen years, have 
been a poignant grief to Louis, his ministers, or the Duke of Mantua ! 
In “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” the author of the article on the 
Masque de Fer, after quoting M. Jung, remarks: “ It says little for 
the perspicacity of M. Topin and his readers that Mattioli should 
ever have been accepted as the owner of the famous mask.” 

After the prisoner of “consequence” came to the Isles, Barbe- 
zieux wishes to know what measures would be taken should St. 
Mars fall ill. New precautions accordingly were taken, and the bolts 
from Pignerole were sent to Ste. Marguerite to insure greater security. 
In 1697 the rigorous watch from Versailles is as keen as ever, as is 
the everlasting fear of recognition : a letter dated from Versailles, 
November 17, commands St. Mars “to see that no one learns what 
your ancient prisoner has done.” The term “ancient prisoner” would 
apply more correctly to the twin-brother than to Mattioli, if it is used 
in the sense of “old prisoner”: the royal prince would be older by 
two years ; he would be 59, Mattioli 57. If it means a prisoner whom 
St. Mars had formerly in his keeping it might apply to either, for it 
is essential to find the Mask both at Pignerole and at Exiles, and St. 
Mars had been in authority at both places. On the supposition 
that Mattioli was still alive, the injunction “see that no one learns” 

. what he “has done” could hardly apply to him. The episode 
of Casale was sixteen years old, and in the meantime Louis had 
been making his vast conquests in the Netherlands and generally 
embroiling all Europe, at the same time persecuting his own 
Huguenot subjects and driving them from the country. His subjects 
had enough and to spare to occupy their minds without remembering 
the insignificant Mantuan secretary, a person whose fate would at no 
time have caused the smallest comment, while the babblings of a 
mad old prisoner, repudiated sixteen years since by his own master 
and the Grand Monarque, would ‘scarcely have been likely to shake 
the throne or status of the Most Christian King. The terrible 
punishment of Mattioli is accounted for by those who believe him 
to be the Mask, in that his crime exposed the baffled intrigue to the 
petty Courts of Italy, calling forth all the weight of Louis’s pride and 
resentment. Common-sense would point out that, the greater the 
fury of the King, the less likely was Mattioli to be alive until 1703. 
An oubliette would have been his destination. Facts go to show 
that the unfortunate man was put out of sight in a dungeon, like 
many another offender of his time, to die if he would, or to live if 
he must. 

Some idea of the existence of the Masque de Fer at the Isles 
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may be gathered from the description of his rooms given by 
Leynardier in his “ Masque de Fer.” He occupied “one large 
room and three small ones, all well furnished and appointed as 
for a nobleman in every respect. The window, opening on the 
sea, was closed inside with iron bars, outside by a wire netting, and 
only opened by order of the governor.” He also states that the 
mask was of iron, closing at the back with a padlock. All con- 
temporary and local tradition makes the mask of iron, and to the 
present day this mysterious captive is still known only by the 
description of the mask which shrouded his face. Possibly the 
features of the victim were in the first place hidden by an iron 
or steel helmet with closed visor, which was afterwards replaced, 
as being less remarkable, by the mask of velvet with steel springs, 
as spoken of by eyewitnesses during his journey to the Bastile in 
1698. As the wearing of velvet masks was so much in vogue at 
this period, and the prevailing fashion not infrequently used as a 
means of concealing the faces of prisoners outside the prison, it 
is likely that the form of mask worn by this particular prisoner 
was sufficiently out of the common to cause comment, besides 
the fact that he wore it a/ways. Lagrange Chancel, an author 
and contemporary of the Iron Mask, also at one time prisoner 
at Ste. Marguerite, gives the following: ‘The commandant at 
Ste. Marguerite manifested great consideration towards this prisoner, 
served him himself on silver plate, ‘and frequently provided him 
with clothes as rich as he desired; but the prisoner was obliged, 
on pain of death, to appear only with his mask on in presence of 
the physician and surgeon when he needed their services.” 

The stories of the writing on a silver dish and piece of linen, 
which were thrown from the window, belong to the time of the 
Mask’s captivity at the Isles. They might or might not refer to 
this prisoner. St. Mars writes of things written on pewter vessels 
and linen by a Protestant minister who had been sent there, but 
does not mention that the articles written on were thrown from the 
window ; moreover, this occurred in 1692, two years before the 
prisoner of ‘* consequence” arrived from Pignerole. If the writing 
was only known of by St. Mars and his lieutenants, as he infers, 
and not thrown outside the fortress, no one would have been 
the wiser. Pére Papon tells the original story in good faith, and 
there is no reason to doubt his veracity ; he had it direct from an 
old officer whose father had held a confidential position in the 
fortress under St. Mars, and who believed that the “fine shirt” 
“written all over” belonged to the masked prisoner, and that 
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the finder was “two days subsequently found dead in his bed.” 
Of course, the information is only oral ; but, as has before been 
demonstrated, if the prisoner were of royal birth it would be 
absurd to suppose that any official document nearly touching 
his identity ever existed after once reaching the hands of the 
person to whom it was addressed. There can be little doubt 
that Pére Papon and his informer were of opinion that the wearer 
of the mask was a royal prince, since he avows that “‘unless some 
hidden records of the time of the regency of Anne of Austria 
and the ministry of Cardinal Mazarin should be discovered, or 
memoirs written by persons initiated in the secret, the name of 
this prisoner, unknown to his contemporaries, will remain equally 
so to posterity.” 

In 1698 St. Mars accepted the governorship of the Bastile, 
and Barbezieux writes, June 17: “ Bring with you zm” ad/ security 
your ancient prisoner.” On July 19 he sends his third letter on 
the subject: the prisoner was to be guarded “in such a manner 
that he shall not be seex by anyone.” ‘That such orders could refer 
to Mattioli is little less than ridiculous. He had been in France, 
as a free man, certainly not more than three months in the course 
of his life, and then incognito. He was in Paris once, at the end 
of November 1677, when he had a secret audience with the King, 
and set out for Italy immediately. His stay in Paris, which was 
kept a profound secret, was probably not longer than a fortnight ; 
this and his journeys to and from Paris comprised the whole of 
his residence in the country. This took place twenty-one years 
before, when his real name and identity were known only to the 
King and three or four of his ministers, some of whom were now 
dead. Mattioli in 1798, after twenty years of St. Mars’s tender 
treatment, capped with Louis’s orders that he was not to be well 
treated, and to have nothing “except the absolute necessaries of 
life,” might have walked through France from end to end, including 
Paris itself, and none but his jailers have been the wiser. Poor 
Mattioli! there was little need to guard him from the outside 
world. After 1678 nobody wanted him, and not a soul would 
have lifted a finger for his rescue; his crime had made him a 
social pariah. To France, Spain, Austria, Savoy, and Mantua 
he was an embarrassment, and the time had long since passed 
by for any enterprising minister of another country to make capital 
out of him. 

At the beginning of September 1698, St. Mars set out with his 
“ancient prisoner” for the Bastile. Throughout the long journey 
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the utmost precautions were taken: the prisoner travelled in a closed 
litter, his face covered with a mask, guards on either side of him. 
No detailed account of the journey exists, but at Villeneuve le Roi, 
where still stands the old castle, a halt is said to have been made, 
and a circular chamber in one of the ruined towers is pointed out 
as that occupied by the Mask. At the chateau of Palteau, near 
Villeneuve, and belonging to St. Mars, the escort rested for a day 
or two. The letter of M. de Palteau, grand-nephew of St. Mars, 
describing the visit, is too well known to be given in full. It is 
dated June 19, 1768, and was published in the “ Année Littéraire ” 
of the same month and year. As there has never been an iota of 
doubt as to its authenticity, it is as well to take notice of a few 
items contained in this document. The episode excited great 
curiosity (it is remembered to this day); the people, despite the 
guards, crowded round the house. St. Mars alone took meals with 
the prisoner, who was placed with his back to the window,! St. Mars 
sitting opposite with a pair of pistols on the table beside him ; they 
were waited on by one manservant, the door fast shut. The 
prisoner wore a black velvet mask through which his lips and teeth 
could be seen. (Had the mask been of ordinary make all the 
lower part of the face would have been exposed.) The prisoner was 
tall and had white hair. St. Mars slept in a bed close to his 
prisoner’s, 

Many writers avow that the mystery of the Masque de Fer only 
became a mystery through the various writings on the subject which 
appeared long years after his death. From the letter of M. de 
Palteau we find that contemporary interest was abnormal concerning 
this one man at a time when the sight of State prisoners being 
guarded from prison to prison was a common one. The letter is 
dated seventy years after the event ; the information was obtained 
from eyewitnesses. To whatever place the masked man came there 
tradition has handed down the fact for two hundred years; no such 
great or lasting interest has ever been evinced in any other captive, 
be he prince, peer, or peasant. There can be but one inference : that 
during his life, and after, there was a widespread belief that the man 
in the iron mask was of the very highest birth and importance. 

On September 18, St. Mars with his captive arrived at the 
Bastile. Du Jonca, the King’s lieutenant, makes note in the 
Register of the Bastile of the arrival of the new governor, “ having 
with him a prisoner who was formerly in his keeping at Pignerole, 


' The room in which St. Mars and his prisoner took their meals, now a 
kitchen, still exists. 
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whom he caused always to be masked.” (This “note” will be 
referred to again later.) The staff in the Bastile were entirely 
ignorant as to who or what the prisoner was ; he was called “ the 
prisoner from Provence” or “the ancient prisoner.” Rosarge, 
who came with St. Mars from the Isles, alone served and waited on 
him. A friend of Lagrange-Chancel, who was confined in the 
Bastile during the Mask’s lifetime, says that “he was lodged 
immediately over this celebrated prisoner, and found means of 
speaking to him by the vents of the chimney ; but he refused to 
inform him who he was, alleging that it would cost his life, as well 
as the lives of those to whom the secret might be revealed.” A 
physician of the Bastile who often attended him said he “ was very 
accomplished, read much, played on the guitar, and had an exquisite 
taste for lace and fine linen” ; from the same source we learn that 
the prisoner believed himself to be about sixty years of age shortly 
before his death.' 

Five weary years were dragged out in the Bastile. On November 
19, 1703, the end came, and Du Jonca records his death in the 
Register. He writes of him as “the prisoner unknown, masked always 
with a mask of black velvet. ... M. Giraut, our chaplain, con- 
fessed him. . . . On the register of burial he was given a name also 
unknown. (The name given was ‘Marchiale.’) M. de Rosarges, 
major, and Arriel, surgeon, signed the Register.” The next day 
the body was interred in the churchyard of St. Paul. M. de St. 
Foix, in his “ Essais historiques,” says that ‘a gentleman, having 
bribed the sexton, had the body taken up in the night, and found a 
stone instead of the head.” 

To solve the mystery of the Masque de Fer seems, up to the 
present, impossible, and only ends in disproving each new theory as 
soon as it appears ; yet, despite all that has been written, not one 
author has succeeded in wiping out the deep-seated tradition of a royal 
prince ; it was the first belief, and seems likely, in some degree, to be 
the last. Pignerole, Exiles, Ste. Marguerite, and the Bastile are the 
generally accepted places of imprisonment. Itis now proved beyond 
doubt that Mattioli was never at Exiles, but that in no way excludes 
the Mask from that fortress. If those who have access to the secret 
State papers of France would rearrange their search, a categorical 
account of the prisoner might be found. If the contemporary idea 
of a twin-brother has any ground of truth, the most possible theory 
is that he and his governor were imprisoned at Exiles as soon as 
he discovered the secret of his birth, in 1660 or 1661, and were in the 
1 Voltaire. 
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care of the Duc de Lesdiguiéres till his death in 1681, when St. 
Mars was appointed to succeed him. And here it may be mentioned 
that St. Mars had refused the post of commander at Pignerole in 
1681, at the time he was merely the keeper of the prisoners there, and 
in this capacity had attracted the attention of the King, who offered 
him the governorship. St. Mars would not accept the appointment, 
and Exiles was then offered and accepted as being a place of greater 
importance. It is also worthy of note that although Mattioli was at 
Pignerole at this date, Exiles was evidently the more remunerative 
and important post. We have the two long letters of St. Mars from 
Exiles assuring Louvois of the security of two significant prisoners, 
and giving the anxious minister to understand the impossibility of 
their being seen or able to communicate with anyone, with all the 
extraordinary precautions taken to that end. One of the prisoners 
is always ill. After awhile we find Louvois writing, ‘You ought to 
have let me know wich of your prisoners was dropsical.” In 
January 1687 this man dies, and St. Mars is appointed to the Isles ; 
then follow his two letters concerning the removal of one prisoner, 
and all the remarkable arrangements to be taken to insure the 
prisoner not being seen on the journey, “‘zfI take him to the Isles.” 
He does not take him, but writes from Ste. Marguerite, two months 
later, hoping to receive the honour of the command. Until 1694 
he has no important prisoner ; then comes the prisoner of “ con- 
sequence” from Pignerole, and St. Mars never leaves the Islands. 
Here we must pause. The prisoner comes from Pignerole, and 
we left him at Exiles. There is the blank to be filled up. He did 
not, in 1687, go to the Isles : was he removed then, or at a later date, 
to Pignerole under the care of the Marquis d’Herleville, who was in 
command there? No trace of the Mask’s journey from Pignerole to 
Exiles can be found, any more than of his journey from Exiles to 
Pignerole. It is possible that an explanation lies in the fact that as 
the two fortresses are comparatively near each other, and both noted 
State prisons, the passage of prisoners to and fro would be too 
frequent to cause comment. Pignerole being on the road from 
Exiles to the Isles, the prisoner of “consequence” might well have 
stayed there on his way to Ste. Marguerite. It is certain from the 
letters of St. Mars to Louvois that there were two prisoners and 
afterwards one at Exiles to whom the most extraordinary importance 
was attached ; and here let it be noticed that the remarkable plans 
and details of secrecy arranged by St. Mars for the proposed removal 
of this captive from Exiles to the Isles, and disclosed in his letters, 
are identical with those actually used in the removal of tl: Mask 
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from Ste. Marguerite tothe Bastile! There is no difficulty in tracing 
the prisoner of ‘‘ consequence” from Pignerole to the Isles, and from 
there to the Bastile ; but it will have been noticed that Du Jonca, in 
his note on the arrival of St. Mars at the Bastile, says, “ having with 
him a prisoner who was formerly in his keeping at Pignerole” ; but 
in his note of the Mask’s death he says, “whom St. Mars brought 
with him from Ste. Marguerite,” and Pignerole is not mentioned. If 
the first note was a mistake, it might easily occur, since both St. Mars 
and the prisoner had been at Pignerole, though probably not at the 
same time, and afterwards Du Jonca might have discovered his error 
and rectified it in his later note in the register. Here then, with the 
exception of one blank, which blank occurs in any case, we follow 
the prisoner of such remarkable significance from Exiles to the 
Bastile. His name still remains an impenetrable secret. 

Mattioli, long believed to be this famous captive, must, like the 
other impossible claimants, be dismissed, and the problem of the 
Masque de Fer has yet to be solved. 

AMY TASKER. 
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ON THE [RRAWADDY. 


HE mighty Irrawaddy, which traverses the entire length of 
Burma, impresses itself on popular imagination as the living 
soul of the land, moulded and coloured through countless ages by 
the influence of the majestic river. If Egypt be the gift of the Nile, 
Burma is scarcely less the gift of the Irrawaddy, deepened by myriad 
tributary streams, and flowing in ever-widening volume from forest 
cradle to fan-shaped Delta. The source of the historic stream is 
still veiled in mystery, as it winds through impenetrable jungle and 
untrodden mountains until it becomes navigable for the last thousand 
miles to the sea. Manifold traditions encompass the great river 
with that atmosphere of glamour which invests Burma with romantic 
charm. The murmuring waters echo the story of an ageless past, 
when the early tide of Chinese invasion swept down the silent high- 
way from distant Mongolia, to find faith and civilisation at the hands 
of Hindu exiles driven by persecution across mountain chains and 
down tributary streams from their homes in Assam. We picture the 
long procession of immigrating tribes who followed in the Chinese 
wake along the course of the mysterious river, which beckoned them 
forward to an unknown world, and stimulated imagination with 
vague suggestions of a brightening future. Pathless forests flanked 
the current, providing abundant material for raft and boat, food and 
fire, teeming soil and tropical fruit becoming richer with every league 
of the southward voyage. Chin and Shan from the eastern and 
western hills, Kachin and Karen from the black depths of the tiger- 
haunted jungle, in turn reached the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
Nature’s immemorial path from barbarism to civilisation. The song 
of the river breathes of nomadic hordes and contending races, of 
old-world kings, mythical warriors, and legendary saints, until the 
dominant Burmese united in the Irrawaddy valley, and the tribes 
wandering down the lateral tributaries were absorbed or subjected by 
the ruling power.. 
The modern voyager generally takes the downward course of 
the river, journeying by train to Katha, through the palm-studded 
plains and dense forests skirting the blue hills which divide Burma 
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from the Shan States on the borders of Siam. Under the hovering 
mists of dawn giant teak and feathery bamboo, looped together 
with coils of all-embracing creeper, make a rich tangle of matted 
foliage. Bhamd, the head of navigation as regards the great 
steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla, and the frontier town on the 
borders of China, lies along the yellow sandbank of the foreshore. 
The Siamese name, signifying “City of Pans,” is derived from the 
local manufacture of iron and earthenware jars, cauldrons, and 
pitchers, dating from primitive times. Bhamdé, formerly a walled 
Shan town, fiercely contested both by China and Burma, was 
captured four times by the Chinese, easily reinforced from their own 
frontier only thirty miles away. The town of 12,000 inhabitants, 
protected by an English battery and a police force of Indians and 
Kachins, is still the meeting-place of converging races. Chinese, 
Moslems, and Hindus possess their own quarters in the squalid city, 
where the astute Celestials retain the largest share of local trade, 
importing cotton and salt, or exporting honey, hides, ochre, and 
chestnuts, with thousands of cooking-pans. Blue robes, sun-hats 
and pigtails, grey roofs with upcurved eaves, and tinselled banners 
waving round the tarnished red and gold of a Joss-house bristling 
with weird figures, transport our thoughts to the Middle Kingdom, 
reached by the sandy track beyond the ruined walls. Tom-toms 
beat in the Hindu quarter, and dark figures glide past with jingling 
anklets and filigree nose-rings, or lie supine on rickety charfoys in 
the open street. A muezzin chants from the minaret of a tiny 
mosque, and the bearded sons of Islam spread their prayer-carpets 
in the dust, prostrating themselves in obedience to the voice which 
summons them to prayer on these alien shores. Beneath the 
banyan trees of an arcaded court a marble Buddha dreams amid 
the shadows, and kneeling Shan women offer their morning orisons 
at the crumbling altar. Tall black head-dresses and dark blue 
skirts, embroidered with many-coloured wools, mark a distinct racial 
type. Silver cylinders weigh down dusky ears, silver hoops encircle 
sunburnt necks, and the glittering chain of a silver needle-case hung 
from the rattan waistbelt of an almond-eyed girl denotes her rank 
as a Shan lady. The intelligent faces are bright and animated, but 
every smile discloses teeth blackened with betel-nut. The men of 
the party sip tea and smoke their silver pipes under the green 
boughs, leaving the devotional exercises to their womankind. A 
Burman in rose-coloured turban and plaid kilt lolls upon a stone 
parapet, and Kachin women, with mops of rough hair and furtive 
faces washed in grease, pass the gateway with loads of elephant- 
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grass on their backs, bringing a barbaric element into the scene. 
Pagoda, Joss-house, and Buddhist temple stand in friendly proximity, 
and no war of sect or creed disturbs the harmony of life under 
the tolerant British rule; but the Buddhism of the Shan and 
the Nature-worship of the Kachin show many points of contact. 

The wild children of the jungle, an inferior type to the 
organised and industrious Shan tribes, seem to have evolved 
their religion from their forest environment. Expert in woodcraft 
as North American Indians, familiar with the habits of every bird 
and beast in the jungle thickets, and possessed of phenomenal sight 
and hearing, the Kachin, cradled in the lap of Nature, seeks in 
whispering leaves and storm-tossed boughs mysterious voices echoing 
from an unseen world. The dryads of Greek mythology find their 
counterpart in these forest shades, where a spirit dwells in every tree, 
and a chain round the massive trunk of some woodland monarch 
denotes it as the habitation of a mat, receiving special worship. 
The low stage of mental evolution is shown by the symbolism which 
represents the presence of invisible divinity to Kachin thought. A 
banana leaf bound round a cane of bamboo with thongs of rattan is 
the sylvan zkon which adorns the long grass-roofed huts of Kachin 
villages. The fantastic Shan worship adopts the more elaborate 
emblem of a notched post supporting long poles with mystic designs 
in split bamboo. Outside every door, both Shan and Kachin, stands 
an altar to Nature, and the children would freeze rather than steal 
the wood piled upon this sacrificial pyre. Glimpses of the home life 
led by these northern tribes may be obtained within a short distance 
of Bhamé, the Shan villages encircled by mud walls and bamboo 
groves, skirting the pilgrims’ road to China, and offering the 
hospitality of a thatched booth and a jar of water to the tired and 
thirsty traveller. Fields of emerald rice testify to the agricultural 
skill of the Shan communities, now divided between Chinese and 
British rule. Straggling caravans pass up and down the dusty high- 
way, strings of mules laden with bags of salt, blue-robed Chinamen 
carrying pigs in baskets to the Bhamo market, Burmese in the 
roseate silks which form the very poetry of national costume, and 
yellow-faced Chins from the Indian frontier. Shaggy-looking 
Kachins bring tiger-skins and gold dust from the woods and streams 
of their native haunts ; and the Karen tribe, whose ready accept- 
ance of Christianity is unique in the annals of missionary labour, seek 
their brown huts amid the palms and plantains, where they unload 
the burden of dried fish, pans, and pottery from diminutive donkeys. 

Curious traditions, evidently of Biblical origin, have been handed 
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down from remote antiquity in the Karen communities, and a 
prophecy existed that they should be made the children of “the 
great Mother across the sea,” who should bring to the Karen “the 
head-water, the true water of life.” Even to the simple hearts of 
these barbaric converts the idea possessed a wider scope than that 
of subjection to the Empress of India, and they recognised the 
fulfilment of the promise in the rite of Holy Baptism at the hands 
of the Church. The hereditary prophet of the tribe, with dis- 
interested zeal, accepted the Christianity which he enjoined on his 
followers, though still exercising a kind of spiritual supervision with 
altered functions. The slender stream of Scriptural influence has 
never been traced through the shrouding mists of ages to the original 
source ; but the Karen legends, with their mingling of Old and New 
Testament theories, point to dim memories of Jewish and Apostolic 
teaching on Indian soil. The red light of numerous cooking-fires 
outlines a Shan encampment to the north of Bhamé as we return in 
the gathering dusk. Rude tents, piles of salt bags, and tethered 
mules flank the river, still the main artery of commercial enterprise ; 
the broad blue waters enlivened by teak-raft and rice-boat, sampans 
with ribbed sails of red and yellow like bats’ wings, and picturesque 
country boats with carven prow and paddle-shaped oars resembling 
those of Roman galleys. 

The arrival of the Irrawaddy steamer, towing cargo “ flats” 
in its wake, is the event of the week, and rustic barges thread 
the narrow defile above Bhamé, bringing their contingent of 
produce and passengers from distant villages on the confines 
of civilisation. One of the great “flats” is a floating market, 
where Burman and Kachin, Shan and Chin, display their varied 
merchandise to the motley throng of customers. Gaudy silks and 
cottons, rude pottery and quaint lacquer-work, barbaric toys and 
trinkets, fruit, vegetables, and sweetmeats, with household utensils 
of every kind, fill the dusky space of the covered deck with brilliant 
colour. Indolent Burmese doze and smoke on gaily-striped quilts, 
while their wives chaffer and barter with business-like aplomb ; for 
the Burmese woman is the breadwinner of the family, and retains 
most of the commercial transactions of the country in her capable 
hands. A pretty girl in white jacket and apple-green skirt, with a 
pink fawa floating on her shoulders, sits on a pile of yellow 
cushions and smokes her big cheroot of chopped wood and tobacco 
in meditative calm. Diamonds glitter in her ears, and ruby studs 
fasten her muslin bodice, for she goes as a bride to some distant 
riverside town, and carries her “dot” on her back. Strings of 
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onions and scarlet chillies hang from the rafters above bales of fur 
from China. Children flit up and down, like many-coloured butter- 
flies, in quaint costumes brightened with pink scarf and tiny turban, 
miniature replicas of their elders, for no special garb of childhood 
exists in Burma, and the general effect suggests an assemblage of 
gaily-dressed dolls. Shan women in tall black turbans stand round 
a harper as he twangs the silken strings of a black and gold lyre with 
sounding-board of varnished deerskin. The weird fractional tones 
of native music, discordant to European ears, harmonise with the 
semi-barbaric environment as the musician chants some heroic 
legend of the mythical past. Presently he approaches a mattress of 
white and scarlet, occupied by a woman whose brown Mongolian face 
is blanched to the pallor of age-worn marble by chronic pain, and sings 
a wild incantation over the sufferer, who by the advice of a fortune- 
teller undertakes the weary journey to pray for healing at the Golden 
Pagoda of Rangoon. The charm apparently succeeds, for the tired 
eyes close, and as the song dies off in a whispering cadence a 
peaceful slumber smoothes the lines of pain in the troubled face. 
Family parties sit round iron tea-kettles, and girls bring bowls of 
steaming rice from the rude galley where native passengers cook 
their food. 

Past green islets in sandy reaches, hemmed in by bold. cliffs 
conveying vague suggestions of Nile scenery, the great steamer 
pursues her winding way. Above dark clumps of banyan and 
tamarind, the golden spires of Buddhist monasteries, or the shining 
tee of village pagodas, invest the changing landscape with the 
unique individuality of Burma, distinct in character from the Indian 
Empire, though politically comprised within it. A magical peace 
and purity, suggesting a world fresh from the Creator’s hand, trans- 
figures hill and dale with ineffable lucidity of atmosphere and 
delicacy of colour. The solemnity of the deep gorges piercing the 
profound gloom of virgin forest supplies a contrasting note of haunt- 
ing mystery, the loneliness of these upper reaches merely accentuated 
by occasional signs of human life and activity in the vast solitudes 
through which the river flows. As the steamer swings round a pro- 
jecting rock, the grotesque forms of two colossal leogryphs—the 
hybrid lion and gryphon of Burmese mythology—rear their white 
bulk against a green tuft of towering palms at the gate of a 
‘Buddhist temple flanking the grey cone of a tall ‘pagoda. Yellow- 
robed monks lean on the balustrade of an island monastery hidden 
like a bird’s nest amid the thick foliage, and beautiful even in decay. 
The broad-eaved roofs, with their carved and gilded pinnacles, are 
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miracles of art, for the historic foundation was formerly renowned 
throughout Upper Burma, and on festivals even the dog-fish, for 
which this reach of water is famous, were decorated with strips of 
gold leaf, and tamed to come at the call of the monks. Farther on 
a yellow procession descends a long flight of rocky steps cut in the 
face of a steep cliff crowned by a monastic pile bristling with gilt 
finials and vermilion spires. At the foot of the mountain stairway 
a huge funeral pyre of forest trees attracts groups of villagers, who 
land from a fleet of carved and decorated boats in festal array, for 
a monk is to be cremated after the invariable custom of Buddhist 
orders, and the ceremony is observed as a general holiday. The 
light-hearted Burmese only extract pleasure from the gruesome 
spectacle, for what matters this little incident in the manifold cycles 
of progressive existence reserved for the reincarnating soul? It 
seems as though the doctrine of transmigration, accepted in various 
phases of terror and consolation by Oriental races, imbues the 
easy-going Burman with philosophic indifference. As the beads of 
the rosary slip through his fingers he chants the repeated burden of 
the Buddhist Litany, Pain, Sorrow, Unreality, the formula used to 
impress upon the mind the vanity of earthly things ; but he grasps 
each transient joy, and extracts every drop of honey from the fading 
flower. 

Stockaded villages line the foreshore, and hilltops glitter with 
the golden “ee of clustering shrines. The sublime defiles of the 
glorious river, with their frowning cliffs and toppling crags, widen 
into the dreamy calm of landlocked reaches, where pagodas multiply 
on every point of vantage, in monumental testimony to the zeal and 
devotion of the Burmese past. The nomadic races of Burma 
impressed their character on the multitude of ruined cities and 
deserted capitals buried under the veil of verdure in the tropical 
jungle, or covering hill and plain with decaying splendour. In a 
shadowy channel beneath overhanging rocks the wrecked yacht of 
the luckless King Theebaw lies overturned, the lapsing water 
rippling against red funnel and gilded poop. No effort is made to 
raise the melancholy derelict, a fitting emblem of past sovereignty. 
At the sacred heights of Sagaing, transformed by the white and 
golden spires of graceful pagodas into ideal loveliness, a pothoodaw, 
or “man of both worlds,” in semi-monastic garb with yellow parasol, 
awaits the arrival of the steamer. This hybrid disciple of Buddha 
takes no vows, though he spends his life in building pagodas, praying 
at shrines, and doing good works according to his lights. His semi- 
ecclesiastical garb bears the same relation to that of a Buddhist 
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monk as the flapping veil and cloak of the feminine “ black-beetle” 
to the habit of a professed nun ; but the irresponsible carelessness 
of Burmese youth frequently gives place to a ripening maturity of 
thought and feeling which spiritualises later years. The gentle 
humility of this old Jothoodaw contrasts favourably with the aggres- 
sive importance of a village “ head-man,” or local magistrate, who 
pushes him aside, and struts along the narrow wharf in tartan silk 
and spotless muslin, an obsequious attendant carrying his master’s 
red umbrella and silver betel-box. Yellow-robed brethren dismount 
from creaking bullock-waggons lined with hay, and await the coming 
steamer to bear them to the cremation ceremony up-stream. Palm- 
leaf fans are raised to the brown faces, but two youthful novices 
satisfy their curiosity concerning European womankind by peeping 
through the interstices of the sun-dried fronds. Other waiting 
passengers set out the huge pieces of a clumsy chessboard on a 
pile of flour bags; for time is of no account on these dreamy 
shores, and two hours must elapse before the Bhamd boat 
swings in sight. 

Evening turns the noble river into a sheet of flaming gold; 
pink clouds lie like scattered rose-leaves in the path of the 
sinking sun, and through the deepening veil of twilight the red 
fires twinkling outside reed-thatched huts of tiny villages supply 
local colour to riverside life. Jungle-grown Ava and ruined 
Amapura lie on the water’s brink; and Pagan, grandest of ancient 
capitals, covers a wide plain with the imposing architecture of a 
thousand pagodas, the colossal Ananda Dagon soaring like a huge 
cathedral above multitudinous domes and spires, gold and crimson, 
white and grey, of the deserted metropolis ; for the tide of life swept 
away from royal Pagin seven hundred years ago. The white tents 
of the Government elephant camp cover a stretch of sand above 
the bathing-place of the herd, and the officer in charge gives a 
fascinating account of his adventurous life; though many perils 
attend the capture of the three hundred elephants annually re- 
quired by authority, and in the past year fifteen hunters have fallen 
victims to the dangers which beset horse and rider from sharp tusks, 
trampling feet, falling trees, and tangling creepers in the dark 
recesses of primeval forest. The typical denizen of Burmese woods 
possesses a sacred character in popular estimation, and carven 
elephants loom through the tropical greenery of the shores, support- 
ing tapering pagoda or pillared portico. 

The steamer stops before the unfinished temple and colossal Bell 
of Mingoon, cracked by earthquake, but the second largest in the world, 
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the grandeur of the uncompleted design memorialising the frustrated 
ambition of a Burmese king who desired to be immortalised as a 
Phaya-Taga, or “ Pagoda-Builder,” rather than by memories of war 
andconquest. The spiritual idealism which colours Burmese idiosyn- 
crasy tinges the story of the past, anda modern writer aptly epitomises 
one aspect of British rule as “an attempt to turn poetic philosophers 
into efficient policemen.” The charm of this freshwater cruise is 
enhanced by frequent opportunities of landing at riverside villages, 
visits to Burmese farms, and strolls through picturesque markets or 
beneath the palms and tamarinds of country roads leading to 
mouldering pagodas and forgotten shrines. The inhabitants of 
these verdant shores are true “children of the river”—the mystic 
flood which supplies their wants and moulds their character, afford- 
ing them an “ education of contact” with the outside world to soften 
the crude asperity of mental isolation. The mother plunges her 
little ones into the eddying waters so early that even in helpless 
infancy they become amphibious as the croaking frogs in the iris 
beds at the river’s edge. Merry bathing parties display their skill in 
diving, swimming, or fishing by hand in the crystal depths ; and 
graceful girls, like brown Naiads, disport themselves beneath the 
drooping boughs which kiss the ripples of some sheltered creek fit 
for a fairy’s haunt. Parrots call from the trees, and kingfishers flit 
across the shallows in flashes of emerald light. Luxuriance of 
vegetation and depth of colour increase with every hour of the 
downward voyage. Gold mohur and scarlet cotton-tree dazzle the 
eye as they tower up into the burning blue of the tropical sky, and 
when the crescent moon sinks beneath the horizon myriads of 
glittering fireflies suggest, in the beautiful words of an Oriental poet, 
that “the night is adrift with her stream of stars.” 

Thabetkein, the busy port of the ruby mines sixty miles away ; 
Yandoon, the malodorous fish-curing town @ /a mode de Burma, which 
buries the native iors d’euvre to eat it in decay ; and beautiful Prome, 
asleep in the moonlight, are visited in turn, the character of the 
scenery changing as the wide Delta opens up before the advancing 
steamer in branching channels, like numerous rivers springing from 
the parent Irrawaddy. Above us rises the sacred cliff of Gaudama, 
an ancient resort of religious pilgrimage, with countless statues of 
Buddha carved to inaccessible heights in the living rock. The 
romance of this watery world turns over a new page on entering the 
great Bassein Creek, the last stage of the thousand-mile course. 
Elephants feeding in the jungle, and requiring a whole day for a full 
meal, crash through the canes regardless of the passing steamer. 
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Peacocks drag their gorgeous trains over pink river-grass and golden 
sands. Grey egrets preen their soft plumage at the water’s edge, 
and purple hornbills rest on swaying palms. The Delta is alive 
with craft—rice-boats and launches, cargo-boats and steamers. 
The barbaric /fenaw, with swelling sails and twenty oars; the 
curving native barge, and the graceful sampans, flitting like brown- 
winged moths across the stream. Boys, tattooed from head to foot 
in elaborate patterns, descend side-creek and canal in a rude dug-out 
—the hollow tree which forms the primitive boat—and the green 
tunnels of foliage show houses of plaited mats, raised on piles and 
reached by ladders. 

Miles of malarious marsh have been reclaimed by Government 
from the new land ever silting up above the level of the water, 
and forming the rich rice-fields of this alluvial soil. Riverside 
towns and villages become more frequent in the lower reaches, 
and miniature markets of country produce make patches of 
brilliant colour on the sandy shore. Silken-clad girls, with flower- 
decked hair, sit beneath pink and green umbrellas, shading piles of 
golden plantains and pineapples. Bamboo stalls of curious lacquer- 
ware and rough pottery stand at the edge of wooden wharves, and 
trays of clay Buddhas, packets of gold leaf, and sheaves of incense- 
sticks appeal to the religious instincts of pilgrims bound for the 
Golden Pagoda of distant Rangoon. The trade here, as elsewhere, 
is monopolised by the Burmese women, though many pink-turbaned 
admirers lie on the sand, smoking, flirting, and singing with the 
characteristic dole far niente of masculine life. The long fresh- 
water cruise floats us from wilderness to sea, from dreamland to 
reality. Rice-mills line the shores, ocean-going ships rush towards 
the forest of masts encircling busy Rangoon, and huge teak-rafts, 
floated down from distant woods, and sometimes two years on the 
way, reach their moorings at the Ahlone timber-yards. Elephants, 
working with military precision, drag the giant trunks by chains 
from the river’s brink and pile them up with mathematical exactness, 
pushing them with their heads until perfectly level. Even com- 
mercial Burma can never be commonplace, for beyond the motley 
throngs of the cosmopolitan port, the golden spire of the Shwe 
Dagon, queen of pagodas and goal of the Irrawaddy voyager, 
idealises the city clustering round the sacred hill, and created by 
the central sanctuary of Burma’s ancient faith. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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THE GLADSTONE-BROW NING 
CONTROVERSY. 


= NE thing I ought to have told you about,” observed 
Dr. Leete at breakfast, as we discussed the programme of 

the day, “is that Professor Martynson wishes to have an interview 
with you.” 

** And Professor Martynson is ad 

“ Our greatest living authority on Victorian and post-Victorian 
literature. He is making his big book on ‘ The Gladstone-Browning 
Controversy,’ and when I told him about you—that you were a 
resuscitated contemporary, so to speak—he was immensely interested, 
and asked me to lend you his essay on ‘The Ethics of the 
Pseudonym in the Victorian Era.’ You know—in fact it must be 
quite familiar to you, though so anomalous to us—the curious 
double code of ethics prevailing in your era as regards false names. 
When we examine the newspaper files that survive from your 
century we find that ‘John Jones, a/ias Robert Brown, a/ias Henry 
Smith,’ is always a gaol-bird, ‘wanted by the police,’ in your 
phraseology. But Charles Dickens, a/#as Boz, Marian Evans, alias 
George Eliot, and W. M. Thackeray, a/as M. A. Titmarsh, are 
not ‘wanted by the police ’ at all. They——” 

“Well, I should rather think——,” I began, but my host 
interrupted. 

“TI know you can’t understand our altered point of view. It’s 
a case of trying to fit a glove of four fingers upon a hand of five, as 
one of your own philosophers might have said. But this curious 
laxity of yours has had an unforeseen result. Fifty years ago—when 
Professor Martynson’s work on ‘ The Composite Kipling’ was as 
yet undreamed of—every educated man believed that ‘ Recessional,’ 
‘The Absent-minded Beggar,’ and ‘The Jungle Book’ were by 
the same author! I suppose you can see the bearing of all this 
on the Gladstone-Browning dispute. Ah! here comes the man 
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himself,” as the tinkle of an electric bell announced the great man’s 
appearance. 

“ But what is the Gladstone-Browning Controversy ? ” was on the 
tip of my tongue, but I was afraid. A man who wakes up acciden- 
tally in a new century has a reputation to lose, and I did not like 
to admit that I had never heard of any dispute between the great 
statesman and the greater poet. I tried to recollect in Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr and in Morley’s “ Gladstone” any traces of the desired 
event ; an unspoken prayer, “ Oh for one hour of Claudius Clear !” 
sprang up and passed, swift as summer lightning. It was of no avail. 
The inner tablet was a blank, and I turned in despair to face the 
dreaded Professor Martynson. 

** Don’t understand what the exact point of the controversy is?” 
queried the Professor, looking at me as if I ought to be preserved 
in spirits. ‘Just let me make the point clear—if I can. Was there 
any such person as Robert Browning in your era?” 

“Well, I always supposed there was,” I replied. “Born 1812, 
died 18—: I forget the exact year. Wrote ‘Sordello,’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ 
‘Men and Women,’ and—other things.” 

“ Ah!” said the Professor, like Mr. Pickwick, and ruminated a 
moment. Then the torrent burst forth. 

“ There is an important and growing school that regards ‘ Robert 
Browning’ as the pen-name of the contemporary statesman, William 
Gladstone.” 

“Goodness ! where did Mrs. Browning get her name from?” I 
asked, a little stupefied. (The question was unintelligent, but I had 
lost my bearings.) 

The Professor smiled—the smile of the superior person. 

** Of course there was a Mr. Browning—probably fifty. But the 
man who married Elizabeth Barrett—what evidence is there that he 
wrote the poems you mention ?” 

“Well, of all the ” But I had not observed that the 
Professor wished to go on. 

“Some years ago, Professor Ituamiti, of Osaka University, 
startled the world by his sensational work, ‘ The Colossal “ Browning” 
Fraud,’ in which he broached the theory that ‘ Robert Browning’ 
was the nom de plume beneath which Gladstone chose to veil 
his literary personality. You would like to hear some of his 
arguments ?” 

I nodded, and the Professor flowed on. 

“One of the most marked features of your great statesman’s 
intellect was a subtlety which led to obscurity. Witticisms on this 
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subject were thick as summer flies in ephemeral Victorian literature. 
Now, it is at least curious to find that ‘Robert Browning’ was 
remarkable for obscurity too. His ‘Sordello’———” 

“ And that’s what you call a proof!” I interrupted indignantly. 
But the Professor went on unruffled. 

“The mere fact of obscurity is nothing in itself; but our case is 
‘cumulative,’ if I may say so. Mr. Gladstone was a violent lover of 
liberty and hater of oppression. So was Browning. The poet wasa 
lover of Italy— 





Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘* Italy.” 


He was a violent partisan of Italian freedom, a hater of Austrian 
rule. Now we know that Mr. Gladstone got into trouble for his 
ungoverned expressions of opinion on these very points. Again, the 
poet took an intense pleasure in the history, genius, government and 
peculiarities of the Church of Rome, at that time very unusual in a 
Protestant Englishman. So did the statesman. This love seems to 
have been connected, in both, with a pure delight in jesuitical 
subtleties of argument for their own sake. The statesman was 
remarkable, even among his admirers, for his ingenuity in ‘making 
out’ a case where to ordinary eyes there was none; the poet was 
practically the inventor of a form of lyric which may be described as 
the Idealized Brief.” 

“This zs interesting!” I ventured to remark, as the Professor 
paused a moment. Then the professional habit reasserted itself. 

“ Not to mention other points of similarity—similarities of erudite 
classical and Italian knowledge, of religious sympathies and anti- 
pathies—there is one very curious scrap of contemporary criticism of 
Robert Browning. About the time of your—your exit from the 
Victorian world—was written a small book on Browning by a young 
author named Chesterton—a work——” 

“‘T know it well,” I interjected. 

“A work which shows everywhere the mental euphuism (as our 
critics have named it) of your day. In dealing with ‘The Ring and 
the Book,’ he remarks that it is unique among epic poems, in that it 
goes on the principle of ‘One Man, One Vote,’ or (more accurately) 
‘One Dramatis Persona, One Vote.’ All previous epics had been 
written from only one point of view. And, he goes on to show, this 
is the literary equivalent of a political change—the change which 
asserted the right of every man to have a voice in politics. Note this: 
the admission is significant.” 
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I looked attentive, and the Professor continued : 
“ Suppose, for the sake of hypothesis, that Gladstone did write his 
big poem—what would be its leading characteristics? I think I may 
safely say (1) That it would be exceedingly prolix ; (2) That it would 
be obscure ; (3) That it would betray the author’s immense interest 
in and knowledge of Rome and medieval Italy by its choice of time 
and place ; (4) That it would enforce its author’s master principle of 
‘One Man, One Vote,’ in some novel and unique literary fashion. 
There is only one poem in English literature which satisfies all these 
tests—‘ The Ring and the Book.’ It appeared when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intellect was in its prime. This is at least a curious 
coincidence. 

“One point more. This ‘Robert Browning,’ if he was not 
Gladstone, was his spiritual brother. The works of the great poet 
of Liberalism must have become the statesman’s spiritual diary—his 
comforter and companion in every weary hour. The man who 
found time to write about Lord de Tabley would have trumpeted 
‘The Ring and the Book’ to the four winds of heaven. He 
did not. Tennyson—the representative of everything Gladstone 
destroyed—got reviews, consideration, peerage, everything—from his 
opponent’s hands. But a man might read through Morley’s ‘Glad- 
stone’ and not find out that there was such a man as Robert 
Browning—almost! The explanation (on my hypothesis) is quite 
simple. The author of ‘ Waverley’ does not quote ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.’ The self-consciousness of anonymity betrays 
itself by habitual ignoring. 

“The internal evidence is something overwhelming. One thing 
is certain. This ‘Robert Browning’ had some mystery about him. 
The evidence that the poet lived a dual life cannot be passed over. 
There is a small poem of his, named ‘ House,’ the thought of 
which is that he, the poet, is a Voice, unknown in his outer and 
vulgar shell to the world.” 

“ Well, yes,” I assented, with some interest. (Why is the “ Fallacy 
of Paraphrase” not given in the usual manuals of Formal Logic ?) 

“Observe a curious reference to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 


The immense significance of this you will see before I have 
done. 

“In immediate juxtaposition comes a poem called ‘Shop.’ Here 
the poet idealises the life where one escapes from the dusty work of 
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catching votes—or customers—to some secret country house of 
romance. Note especially the words : 


He who rambles lone 
Makes Rothschild tremble on his throne. 


z.e. the daily work done and despised by the poet is on a giant’s 
scale. Then let us look at the poem called ‘At the Mermaid.’ 
Here you have a direct comparison with Shakespeare. Perhaps you 
are acquainted with the ‘ Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy’ of your 
day. If so, you will appreciate the perfect literary tact with which 
the poet tells you that ‘Here is a Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy 
going on under your eyes,’ by simply quoting the two lines from 
Ben Jonson which prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 


The figure that thou here seest . . . Tut! 
Was it for gentle Shakespeare put ? 


“Then, too, look at the argument of the poem. What does this 
second Shakespeare say? That he abandons all hope of being 
‘Next Poet.” Why? Because he chooses to wear an impenetrable 
mask,” 

The Professor looked up, and I became duly impressed. 

“T may add that tradition attributes to the man who married 
Elizabeth Barrett a remarkable absence of intellectual conceit, and 
the reverse to Gladstone. But I have not touched at all upon the 
anagrammatical argument. You know a tiny poem called ‘ Wall’?” 

** Yes.” 

“T should like to hear you on its significance.” 

I hesitated a moment. “Well, a man looks at a wall, and— 
and—it’s very optimistic.” 

The Professor looked like a successful Serjeant Buzfuz. 

“You admit that the tone of the poem is ‘very opti- 
mistic’?” 

‘cc Yes.” 

“Its atmosphere might be described by the single word ‘glad?’” 

Yes.” 

‘What were the quaint Victorian contrivances called ‘walls’ 
usually composed of ?” 

** Oh, stone generally. But—— ” 

The Professor jumped with delight. “Glad-stone! Do you 
see?” he queried gleefully, rubbing in the anagram hard. “Now 
for the last two lines of the poem ?” 
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My memory gave out, and the Professor repeated : 


Account as wood, brick, stove, this ring 
Of the xwefu/ neighbours, and—forth to thee ! 


“ Having got this key of ‘ wall’ for ‘stone,’ let us proceed to ‘St 
Martin’s Summer.’ You know the poem ?” 

I assented, and the Professor continued : 

“In the second verse, you find the line ‘ Walls admit of no 
expansion,’ followed by lines implying that it is the want of gladness 
that prevents the expansion. The next line runs, ‘ What makes glad 
Life’s winter?’ and the last line of the same verse is, ‘Walls lie 
wrecked.’ The next verse ends with ‘ blind’—always the significant 
catchword which warns the Browningite to be on the alert. Now 
for the next verse : 

Where we plan our dwelling, 
Glooms a@ graveyard sure/y ! 


Headstone, footstone, moss may drape— 
Name, date, violets hide from spelling. 


“ The last line simply means, ‘Modesty forbids my saying it out 
straight.’ If these things are nothing,” cried the Professor, ‘then 
is Bohemia nothing, the P 

I interrupted in heartfelt admiration. ‘“ ‘Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower came,’” I exclaimed. “Is it not worth being 
‘resurrected ’ in a new century to get new light like this?” 

“One thing more,” said the Professor eagerly. ‘‘‘ Childe 
Roland ’—your critics could make nothing of it.” 

“Browning himself said it meant nothing in particular,” I 
remarked, devoutly hoping I should not be asked for my authority. 
“Huxley thought it was on Old Age; Chesterton says it means the 
miraculousness of the Commonplace, and , 

“Now listen to Professor Ituamiti,” interrupted the Professor. 
‘The transition from ‘ Brown ’-ing to ‘ Glad-stone’ is typified in the 
‘unexpected little river’ which divides the dusky drown landscape 
of the first part from the mountains and happiness—the g/adness 
and stone—of the second. The Dark Tower—the riddle of the 
Gladstone-Browning combination—is (note the words ‘blind as 
the fool’s heart’) built of drown stone, and id 

The yawn would come. I put the muscles under constraint in 
a second, but it was too late. The Professor looked ruffled. 

“T think, my young friend, I have talked enough. I must lend 
you Professor Ituamiti’s book.” 

He rose ; and as he prepared to go, he murmured to himself the 
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century-old lines that formed a spirit-link between my old and my 
new existence : 

Back then to our sherris-brewage ! 

** Kingship ” quotha? I shall wait— 

Waive the present time : some new age... 

But let fools anticipate ! 

Meanwhile greet me—‘‘ friend, good fellow, 

Gentle Wii/,” my merry men ! 

As for making Envy yellow 

With ‘‘ Next Poet ”—(Manners, Ben !) 


Then the mutterings became inaudible. I thought I could hear 
a reiterated “Gentle Will!” : and perhaps it was imagination that 
filled up the blanks and made me hear the words :— 
Not see? because of night perhaps?... 


Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world... 


The Professor had gone. 
RICHARD E. CROOK 
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MY IRISH FRIENDS. 


HE humour of the ordinary English villager is humorous by 
chance alone ; if humorous at all, his humour is unintentional. 
The slow-witted Arcadian does not often intend to perpetrate a joke, 
and is apt to be affronted if the hearer is amused when no joke is 
intended. And when he attempts to be witty, his wit often takes 
the form of that “ unflinching frankness ” which George Eliot has 
immortalised in the scene at the ‘‘ Rainbow ”—unflinching frankness 
which is unpleasant only to the object of it. 

The humour of the Irish villager is the reverse of all this. Irish- 
men feel they have a reputation to keep up in the matter, and are 
as a rule conscious that they are amusing. And how pleasant is 
their humour! Jt never wounds, or, if there is a sting, the gracious 
manner of saying the ungracious thing leaves no sore. 

Infinitely humorous, too, is the personality of the Irish poor. 
Individuality, unexpectedness, is stamped on all their ways, all their 
sayings. 

One of my Irish friends was a certain Michael Cork—or possibly 
Corchrane is a correct rendering. He was a squatter on the out- 
skirts, the no man’s land, of a large and well cared-for estate, and 
had built himself a cabin, the most unlovely, unpicturesque, hopelessly 
uncomfortable dwelling that the heir of all the ages ever sheltered 
himself under in this civilised country. The wind whistled through 
the boards which formed the walls ; the turf fire smoked all day, no 
matter in which direction the weathercock pointed ; the floor was 
mud, pure and simple. Over the doorway, Michael with infinite 
care had carved I.H.S., and this, Mrs. Cork told us, signified “ Holy 
Saint John” : she could not read, and the sequence of the letters was 
of little moment to her. The door was one of those old-fashioned 
doors, relics surely of a time when windows were not made to let in 
air, which opened in two parts, and the upper part being always 
open, the fowls were able to fly in and out, greatly to their happiness ; 
the pig rambled hither and thither as it willed, but always found 
leisure from its many engagements to run joyfully to the gate to 
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welcome Michael on his return from work. A strange grotesque 
figure indeed! Asarule he wore two or more coats; they were 
ragged, old. In his hand was a tall stick, On Sundays some 
indescribable change came over his appearance. The clothes were 
the same, but they were worn with a greater air of neatness. Possibly 
he had cleaned his boots or put on a chance cottontie. I was never 
able to catch the exact difference, but some difference there was. 

He was very tall, with a strong well-built frame and a gentle face. 
Little children loved him. He combined those two qualities, rare 
as a combination in women, commoner in men, almost universal 
in our equine friends—strength and infinite gentleness. His face, 
like his clothes, was seamed with dirt, the dirt not of days but of 
years, I had almost said of ages. But the man was a gentleman in 
spite of it, with a gentleman’s instincts, and with a quite feminine 
tact, with which Mrs. Cork was not equally gifted. 

She too had her individuality, her personality. I used to think 
of Charles Lamb’s triumphant borrower when she appeared before 
me, and of myself as one of the inferior race struggling in vain with 
destiny, obliged to give if she ordained I should, rendering up all 
she demanded with becoming humility. She would ask for the 
very clothes you had on, and ask as a right. One day her eyes fell 
on a pair of strong boots which a friend was wearing, and boots she 
needed. ‘ What big feet you’ve got!” she said, as if the feet had 
been made big by a kind providence on purpose for her needs. 
Michael, whose perceptions were finer, with ready chivalry put in his 
word, and unconsciously did more to gain the desired end. “Ah, 
but see what a grand, tall woman she is altogether,” he said. My 
reader must know that to double adjectives is a peculiarity, or a 
mark, of the poetical Irish race. 

But I must do my friend Mrs. Cork (she still lives, although, alas ! 
not in her unpicturesque cabin) the justice to say that she never left 
the impression on one’s mind, as do some of our poorer neighbours, 
of being “a great beggar.” She did her begging in too lordly a way 
to leave any such unworthy impression. She looked indeed on our 
gifts as a sort of barter with her, for she from time to time brought, 
and would not be refused, such things as she had—eggs, goat’s milk, 
and the like. We, so it seemed to her, were possessed of certain 
things and she was possessed of others; and these givings and 
takings were only, to her primitive mind, an exchange, nothing more. 
She anticipated no excuse, and found none, when she came to make 
her cheerful exactions. She had “an undeniable way” with her, 
asking boldly for what she needed, or annexing it in a manner 
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peculiar to herself. How lordly, how regal were these annexations ! 
They were above board ; she was honestly dishonest. She attempted 
no concealment when the time for disclosure was ripe. On one 
occasion we entrusted to her care a dress which had to be conveyed 
to a near neighbour of hers. She set off with it—I can see her tall 
gaunt figure now, her short petticoat, her sun bonnet, her tall staff 
in her hand, her determined grenadier tread. She set off, indeed, in 
the direction of the neighbour for whom the dress was intended. 
But long ere she started on that journey, as soon as the request was 
made to her, we should, had we been more observant, have seen 
conquest in her blue Irish eyes. Her mind meditated great achieve- 
ments, which at the proper time she would reveal without fear or 
shame. At the next interview I asked, innocently, had she delivered 
her parcel. Boldly she replied she had kept the dress for herself, and 
if I didn’t let her keep it she'd never enter the church again—a threat 
not unknown in English Arcadias. I was in her net; I struggled 
no more with destiny ; the day was hers. 

Her other annexations were conducted with the same high 
hand, the same regal disregard of rule and order as interpreted by 
the inferior race. There was no cringing about her; she never 
stooped. And although she lived in wretchedness and dirt, she had 
money “put by,” and, as far as her few poor wants went, never 
needed. ‘That money she had indeed to spend after her husband’s 
death—he died before her—but the feeling that she possessed it 
gave her an air of independence, and when it was spent she lived 
much on the remembrance of its grandeur. Alas! when it was spent, 
she had to go to “ the house which never is a home,” and its clean 
whiteness was a sore trial, or desolation, to her instincts, which lay, 
as we have seen, in other directions. The first year she was there, 
a friend sent her some tea, not knowing that the workhouse supplied 
tea to the inmates and that they were not allowed to receive gifts 
in kind. And, although she might not drink it, that tea she would 
keep. She would, she said, burn it sooner than anyone else should 
have it. And even parish authorities quailed before her. She kept 
her tea ; she may have it in her possession still. 

She was not loved by her poor neighbours, or rather she did 
not love them, and they feared her. Children fled from her, and 
her hand was against every man, every man’s hand perhaps against 
her. She had—and I am only writing of the last five years—the 
reputation of being a witch. Her only near neighbour was a 
solitary man—wizard if ever wizard is left in our degenerate country, 
where children are taught the multiplication table instead of a belief 
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in the supernatural. Close to this wizard’s house is a great tree, 
dead from its roots upward—the blasted oak upon the heath. Mrs. 
Cork was said to have overlooked the old man and made him 
lame, and there was constant warfare going on between the wizard 
and the wild witch-woman. His was an ungracious old age; un- 
lovely, not like the quainter, more human old age of the couple in 
the cabin. 
Quivi ’1 lasciammo, che pil non ne narro; 

though I might reveal many and curious things. 

But to return to Mrs. Cork, the wild witch-woman. When 
Michael died she was heartbroken ; there are broken hearts among 
us still. She did not care for her little cabin or this dear green 
earth any more ; for this poor little world, which had indeed not 
given her much of its goods or done much to make her in love 
with it. She used to stand by her door and look across the wild 
heath bounded by the sunset, with her hand shading her dim eyes, 
looking for Michael. But Michael had gone beyond the reach of her 
voice and could not come—— Then the workhouse crowned all. 

There was an individuality about the old couple to which I look 
back with an affectionate regret. But I by no means quote their 
cabin, their ménage, as typical of Irish villages. Both were quite 
abnormal. In the village street lived a certain widow O’Leary, 
whose house was a strong contrast to the wretchedness of theirs. 
To use the old formula, not without its expressiveness, “you could 
eat your dinner off the floor,” and she was a beautiful picture of 
old age, shining with soap, a perpetual’ sunlight of cleanliness 
around her. She moved in somewhat higher circles than did my 
friends the Corks, and had a boarded floor to her room; but she 
too had her individuality, she had the Bible at her fingers’ ends, 
and her room ornamented with the most surprisingly gaudy pictures 
which the ingenuity of man could devise—Pio Nono and O’Connell 
being very conspicuous among them. They both shared her 
almost equal veneration and regard, and seemed, from their portraits, 
to be equally respectable gentlemen, with mild faces and pink 
cheeks, and alike incapable of Papal decrees or of revolutions. 
I recollect no witty sayings of hers, but on one occasion she was 
amusing if not witty. Her craze was politics: she was an ardent 
home ruler. It was the time of the Phoenix Park murders, and 
the highly respected parish doctor, a zealous Conservative, expressed 
his abhorrence of them on one of his professional visits to her, 
and thereby drew down on himself a torrent of shrill Irish vitu- 
peration. ‘ You little thief of a doctor!” she called after him as he 
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went down the village street—and fortunately he saw the humour 
of the thing—“ You little thief of a doctor! They haven’t murdered 
half as many people as you have!” 


But, leaving my old villagers, let me turn to some Irish friends 
who possess, not perhaps the knack of saying witty things, but the 
no less happy knack of repeating stories of other men’s wit, and 
with infinite skill. Like some professional raconteur, they sit 
them down when in the vein and pour forth endless anecdotes, 
without once failing to catch or to accentuate the happy point. 
They are never tedious, never lengthy. We never, as we listen, 
recall that proverb, set forth as a warning for all time to tedious 
storytellers—that immortal whose stories “were very long, and very 
dull, and all about himself, and we had laughed at them ten times 
before ; however, we were kind enough to laugh at them once 
again.” Not such indeed are the stories of my Irish friends. They 
have no /onguers which we want to skip ; the sparkle, the fun, the 
brevity, are all alike irresistible, and are enjoyed by the teller as by 
the listeners. 

But how shall English pen hope to catch that sparkle, that 
charm ? 

The friend to whom I owe nearly all the anecdotes with which 
I bring these recollections to a close comes of a family of whom 
many were at the Irish bar, and reached high places therein; and 
many therefore of his stories are legal. The first three I propose 
to recount may possibly have been in print before, although I have 
not met with them, and are therefore perhaps already public 
property ; if so, they must be tendered with apologies. A judge 
of note and a friend, a barrister, were together in court, and while 
the barrister was pleading with all the eloquence of an Irishman, 
a donkey brayed outside. “One at a time please, Mr. »” said 
the judge. The barrister’s humour treasured up this episode, and 
the whirligig of time brought in its revenges. Again the pair of 
friends were in court, and again a donkey brayed, and this time 
the judge was charging the jury. ‘“There’s such an echo in this 
court,” said the barrister, looking around him with inimitable 
nonchalance, during a pause made to let the noisy interruption 
expend itself. ‘There was, to me, humour in the very improbability 
of these two pieces of good fortune leading to the two witty remarks. 
And was it the same judge and barrister (they seemed to be always 
travelling about together to give point to each other’s wit, as some 
unbelieving Englishwoman remarked)—was it the same judge and 
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barrister who were once driving alone in a “gig” of old days, when 
the elder man said to the younger, “If the gallows had its due, 
where would you be now?” “Driving alone, my lord,” said the 
other in that squeaky voice which seemed to give point and 
piquancy to his replies. 

On another occasion a young man was brought up before this 
family judge who supplies so many of my anecdotes, for stealing a 
domestic bird whose name is still unfortunately connected with lack 
of intellect, although daily experience in farmyards might have 
taught men that it is one of the most intelligent of creatures. The 
evidence was entirely against the defendant, transparently against 
him ; but some friends, with more zeal than judgment, rose up to 
witness to his many and extraordinary virtues. In charging the jury, 
the judge said, “Gentlemen of the jury, you will find this young 
man of unimpeachable character—guilty of stealing a goose.” The 
little pause was the making of the joke: on such fine matters do 
jokes hang. 

Before leaving legal stories, I must recall an amusing episode, 
and one worthy of Ireland, which occurred at some English assizes, 
The judge, with infinite patience, was questioning the witness, a 
countrywoman, but could get little information from her guarded 
replies. ‘ What do you know of this woman?” he asked. “ Well, sir, 
she’s a neighbour—I don’t like to say,” she answered. After further 
questions which elicited no further evidence, Mr. Justice ——, with 
no lowering of his voice and still in open court, said, with a kindli- 
ness irresistible, ‘‘ Now tell me, my good woman, ix confidence, what 
you know of this woman ?” 

This opened her heart. ‘ Well, sir,” she said, “ she isn’t as good 
as she ought to be.” 

The judge was English. He ought, for the credit of Ireland, to 
have been of Irish extraction indeed. 

But to return to my Irish friend. When he was a boy his uncle, 
a judge of some renown, was questioning him on his Latin, and at 
the end of the examination the boy wanted his uncle to go through 
a similar catechism as to what Ze remembered. ‘Ah, my boy,” he 
said, “I never got beyond the Eton grammar, and Zion grammar is 
soon forgotten |” 

His aunt, Lady ——, in the old days found it beneath her 
dignity to drive with less than four horses, and on one occasion a 
team of four greys of which she was justly proud were harnessed to 
a new carriage fresh from England, which carriage, with Hibernian 
instinct, they promptly kicked ‘‘all to smithereens,” ‘ Ah,” said the 
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old coachman, without taking any shame to himself for the misad- 
venture, “I never knew an Znglish carriage as would stand those 
four greys !” 

Then how witty this reply was, and how unpremeditated! An 
Englishman travelling in an Irish train remarked scornfully on the 
lateness and unpunctuality of it. “‘ You don’t seem to keep Greenwich 
time here,” he said. ‘ My dear fellow,” said my friend, “ we find it 
difficult enough to keep our own !” 

And is this pun original? The uncle of the friend from whom I 
have just quoted went to a new tailor, a Jew. The clothes made by 
him gave great satisfaction. ‘ In fact, I’ve bid adjew to all Christian 
tailors,” said the uncle. 

And to close with three more short stories. A young Nimrod, 
with no ideas beyond hunting, was singing the praises of a favourite 
hunter at a dinner-table where the subject was of no particular interest 
to the rest of the party. ‘Is he a good jumper?” said someone, 
languidly, but trying to be interested. ‘‘ He is then,” was the reply ; 
“he could leap clean over my head.” “Faith, then,” said a cele- 
brated Q.C. who was present, “he can leap timber.” 

And was it the same ready Q.C. who said of a sham door, 
** Most doors are made to let you out, but that is made to take you 
in”? Another Irish barrister, a merry man, said to a judge, ‘My 
lord, your gravity has raised you to the Bench, my levity has kept 
me down.” 

“Tf,” said a judge to a prisoner who was trying to laugh off 
the evidence against him, “if you consider that your own iniquity 
forms a fit subject for laughter, I congratulate you on having an 
inexhaustible supply of it.” 

Cc. ANNESLEY. 
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MY SISTER. 


NE fine Saturday in the early part of July, turning my back 
on Quebec with regret, I embarked in a coasting steamer 
bound for Gaspé. 

The following afternoon we left the rough waters of the gulf 
astern, and, doubling a noble cliff, entered the calm pool of Gaspé 
Basin. 

There I landed, and repaired to a seaside tavern, kept by a 
gentleman of the serio-comic name of Felix Coffin, who with the 
amiable Mrs. Coffin and a Mr. Fry—a tradesman of Quebec—sat 
at table with me, and discoursed with self-confident ease. 

At night I sat smoking in a verandah overlooking the bay, and 
watching the endless throng of fire-flies that flitted to and fro. 

A pony came cantering up in the gloaming, and presently a 
young man seated himself at my elbow, and called for his evening 
glass of grog. When he found that my heart was set on fish, and 
that for fish alone was I there, he offered to be my guide, philosopher, 
and friend ; and indeed, before we parted for the night, I had 
readily admitted his claim to play the two latter characters with 
credit to himself and advantage to me. Of his capacity to play 
the part of guide he was to give proof in the morning. 

Rising at cock-crow on Monday, I was sitting at an early 
breakfast, when young Nigel Macartney came trotting briskly into 
the courtyard, and soon joined me at my meal. 

We were not long in making a start, and crossed the Basin in 
a scow, at a ferry some five miles above the house of Coffin. 

The way in which my guide took to the pathless bush on the 
far side was a marvel. Even “windfalls” did not stagger him: 
he contrived to flounder through them somehow or other; while 
I, with implicit trust in his guidance, followed hard at his heels. 
But at last his pace slackened, he came to a dead stand, scratched 
his bewildered head in hope of enlightenment, and confessed 
himself at fault. Just as I was beginning to upbraid him with 
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senseless hardihood, we contrived, by sheer good luck, to strike 
a forest track, used for hauling logs down to the water’s edge. 

Mosquitoes, in the damp silence of that sultry wood, sang about 
us in their myriads, and I was soon freckled with dots of blood. 
Macartney, though American born and bred, inherited all the 
solemn gravity of a canny Scot, and let the flies feast undisturbed. 

Once, turning himself round to speak, I beheld his forehead, 
as it were a very hive of feasting flies. ‘Good heavens!” I cried, 
“the flies are biting you horribly.” 

** Are they so?” drawled he, with nonchalance, drew his hand 
across his forehead, brought it down smeared with blood—red with 
the mangled carcases of the slain—and went his way, unmoved. 

Lighting at length on the river St. John, we put our rods 
together and began to fish. The stream was in good trim, the 
clean-run fish on the feed, rising at our home-dressed flies with 
avidity. We had only landing-nets, and lost a good many beauties 
for want of gaffs; but ere high noon our wallets were full to 
overflow. 

The only human beings we fell in with were two lads, who 
watched our proceedings with gaping wonderment. In the end 
we enlisted their services, and made them useful in carrying our 
superfluity of fishes. 

The precocious audacity of these two interesting youths was 
enormous. After regarding us for a while in puzzled silence, their 
tongues broke loose, in the excitement of seeing a big fish landed, 
and they gave vent to their feelings in strong and somewhat un- 
couth phrase, freely mixed with the ready oath—for all the world 
like members of some town council or parish vestry. When a 
slacker time set in, they spurred us on to nobler efforts with all 
the tropes of eloquence in which their dialect was rich ; the elder 
jackanapes rasping out from his coign of vantage on a rock hard by, 
“Whichever o’ you lads lands most fish shall have my sister !” 

One sees, in our penny papers, reports of fishing competitions, 
in which the members of a club angle for gain: the fat and greasy 
citizen sniggling for eels in some muddy bottom of Trent or Thames, 
the wiry man (all waterproof) trolling for jack in some fenny Broad 
of Norfolk or Lincoln, the sawny Scot whipping Tweed or Tay 
for his dish of speckled trout or lordly salmon. But the prize 
dangled before the eyes of these fishing fraternities is generally some 
Michaelmas goose, Christmas turkey, or pig apoplectic with fat. 
Who ever heard of a fair bride being fished for in this literal way ? 
For my part, I was struck dumb at the monstrous liberality of the 
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offer. The very idea was preposterous. Were they, pray, their 
sister’s keepers? Who knew that she would give her consent? 
Were they so certain that I (I was two fish ahead) should, after 
seeing her—they graciously promised a preliminary interview—be 
minded to enter into the bonds of matrimony, and spend a lifetime 
' in those remote swamps, all because I had chanced on a heavy 
bag? So Iadmonished them, in anger, to stand further back, and 
not kick up such a scandalous row. 

Macartney looked on the matter in hand with the proverbial 
caution of his race ; vouchsafing, neither by word or nod, a desire 
to close the bargain, or snatch the proffered bait. 

However, it was not altogether in vain, apparently, that these 
Yankeefied youths had dangled their sister before the eye of his 
mental vision ; for when, later on, we laid our rods against the 
bank and sat down to our bread and cheese, he, without any 
beating about the bush, began to make sundry most matter-of-fact 
inquiries about the girl, while her brothers expatiated, with impudent 
volubility, on their sister’s virtues and good points, appraising and 
enlarging on them as if the girl had been some young filly trotted 
out for inspection at a horse sale. 

It ended in this. When Macartney heard where their cottage 
lay, he said aside to me, it was not much out of our way by another 
road home, and we would go by that road and see this “ piece of 
goods” (as he termed her) for ourselves, and also have strawberries 
and cream. 

We did so ; and in that little lumberman’s shanty on the fringe 
of the forest found one of the most lovely young girls my eyes have 
ever seen. 

A fat well-favoured mother bent over her wash-tub at the open 
door, as we came up the path, under wing of her roystering sons. 
The woman greeted us with homely talk, suggesting rest, and bidding 
us step inside. We presented an offering of fish, and she (as 
Macartney had foretold) strawberries and cream. 

Then she called on the girl, who was milking in a cow-byre, to 
come and make ready, and the girl came at her call, and a fairer flower 
I never beheld ! 

It is impossible to describe our feelings—everything was so 
totally different from what those unblushing boys had led us to look 
for. And indeed, the subdued and almost gentle spirit, in which 
that brazen-faced pair now saw fit to array themselves, was a master- 
piece of judicious change. I suspect they were in complete subju- 
gation. I opine the sister’s quiet strength was more than a match 
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for their loud arrogance of carriage. I take it their tall talk at the 
stream was a vile imposture—mere dunkum—meant to impress the 
innocent Britisher,and be a proof of manhood. 

Once, and once only, during our pleasant hour at their mother’s 
cottage, did these now bashful and demure young ruffians show any 
consciousness of their late behaviour, and the sign they gave was 
one rather of fearfulness of consequences than of vain-glorying and 
inward satisfaction. The sylph-like sister, tripping past our bags on 
her way to a cupboard of stores, stopped to admire the silvery fish, 
saying with perfect innocence, “Oh, how heavy! which caught 
most?” Then did the brothers dart at us one quick glance of 
penitence and shame. 

The pretty Eva’s innocent question—I may say by way of 
parenthesis—had nearly bred discord between Macartney and me. 
His bag was the heavier, but mine held the extra fish ; and it was 
on that extra fish the lads had staked their sister. 

We found the sister as modest as she was lovely; unaffected, 
frank, and winning in her ways—perhaps still unconscious of ker 
budding charms—and nothing loth to spend a vacant hour in 
merry chat with two decent-looking young men. 

The girl’s modesty begot a correspondency in us. Abhorring 
and renouncing the too free thoughts with which we had come on 
our errand, we were now like Chaucer’s knight, 


Who, in his port, was modest as a maid. 


Macartney was mightily impressed, staggered, dumbfoundered. 
He did not say much, either then or subsequently ; but when we 
had started, in delicious moonlight, on our walk home, he turned in 
the road and said between his teeth, “ I’m half a mind to go back and 
give those young devils a Je/ting.” I asked if he hoped to find his 
way to the sister’s heart by “ belting” her brothers, and we walked 
on in silence—fern-owls innumerable darting past our faces, and 
their graver brethren of the wood hooting at us with derisive jeers. 

Some days later a fishing expedition on a grander scale than 
usual was set afoot. 

The man of commerce, having tasted of our spoils, suggested that 
we should throw in our lot with him and go further afield than we 
had done hitherto to a lake alive with trout. We did not much care 
for his company, but civility costs nothing, and so we fell in with 
his whim. 

Our stock of provisions, our cooking utensils, and our camping 
apparatus were on a scale of absurd extravagance, and I could 
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scarcely help smiling at some of the things Mr. Fry seemed to 
consider indispensable—butter, candles, eggs, and a great military 
cloak ! 

As for me, I shipped a blanket, a flask of spirits, a pound of tea, 
and a pocketful of biscuits, trusting to rod and gun for the rest. 

Two conveyances were at the gate to take us to the head of the 
Basin, seven miles off. One cart had springs, the other none. In 
the former, Mr. Fry rolled majestically along ; in the latter, I jolted 
humbly in his wake. Driving to where the road ended, we were 
joined by Macartney, and embarked in a log canoe with our men 
and victuals, 

We were soon in a wild, unpeopled tract of land, and saw the 
fresh print of a bear on a sandy spit at the river’s edge. Later in 
the afternoon, after a hard paddle up stream, we drew the canoe 
ashore in a tangled brake of raspberry bushes, and set off afoot for 
ourinland lake. Inthe depth of the forest I lighted on an exquisite 
flower—one of the rarest of terrestrial orchids—Ca/lypso borealis. 
Even the cool Macartney broke out in warmth of admiration at the 
beauty of its pencilled veins. 

Arrived at the lake, a great fire was kindled on its rocky shore ; 
and by suffocating ourselves with smoke we contrived to be rid of 
our tormentors, the flies. But, in piping heat, with a thermometer 
over 80°, the remedy is little better than the disease. 

Whilst we drank our tea, the men felled saplings and made 
us rafts ; whereon we sat and pushed out on to the lake to fish. On 
each raft was a fire of birch bark, but for the smoke of which flies 
had devoured us. 

Night and darkness drew on apace, while we were yet upon the 
lake ; but, the trout still taking our flies freely, we were loth to 
leave. The light of our flambeaux, the dark still lake, and the 
surrounding forest darker and more still, made a striking scene. 
Busy as were our hands, my thoughts would wander off to our two 
fair flowers of the forest, and I was building my Calypso of Monday 
a fine castle in Spain when my ardour was suddenly quenched. 

A spluttering fiz, total darkness, and souse into fathoms of 
water ! 

The fire of bark, not carefully seen to, had snapped the withy 
that bound our logs, and the immediate consequence was dissolution 
of the raft, and submersion of all things! Unpleasant, decidedly, 
but not an affair in which much sympathy might be looked for ; 
indeed, when we had struggled to land, our dripping plight became 
a jest in the mouths of the dry, 
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Hanging my clothes by the watch fire, I found refuge in my 
blanket, and warmth in my grog. 

The lord of commerce lay alone in his glorified tent, “ with his 
martial cloak around him” ; while Macartney and I shared a pretty 
booth of fragrant boughs, singing songs and making melody in the 
heart of the wilderness. 


O gift of God! O perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be! 

O Life and Love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts whose only speech is song— 
O heart of man ! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 


Our song done, we fell to varied talk of sport and travel ; and 
as the midnight crept on we were not insensible to the influence of 
the hour, speaking low of love, and flowers, and fair Calypso. 

Macartney lay back with his hands for pillow, while I, squatted 
in the folds of my blanket, treated him to such a sweetly pathetic 
and highly original account of Calypso that I’m persuaded Ulysses 
himself would have been spell-bound. My companion listened in 
silence. He was no great talker at the best of times ; but just ere 
he fell off into sleep he eased his heart in this pithy sentence, “I’ve 
quite made up my mind of to belt that girl’s brothers !” 

And here, I find, this episode of travel must come to an impo- 
tent and inconclusive end. Of the loves of Nigel Macartney and 
his Eva I have little more to tell; of their ultimate fates I know 
absolutely nothing. 

But, when in Newfoundland some weeks later on, a letter from 
the young man was brought me by a trusty hand. “A cramp 
piece of penmanship,” Tony Lumpkin would have called it, “as ever 
I saw in my life: such handles, and shanks, and dashes that one 
can scarce tell the head from the tail. An up-and-down hand, as if 
it was disguised in liquor.” 

The massive uncials, standing apart (square and squat) like 
stakes in a fence, were characters past the art of ordinary scribes. 
Their chief characteristic—and that which dissociated them from 
all other known characters—was this: every stroke which went up 
was thicker and more sturdy than its fellow which came down, In 
vain did I try my hand at that best form of flattery, imitation. And 
yet the thing had been done, apparently, with facile run of hand 
and rapidity of execution. 
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There was an air of melancholy—not to say weariness of life— 
running through the epistle. The poor lad’s complaint was evident 
at a glance—love was the keynote to his style, the sum and substance 
of his writing. Though he babbled o’ green fields, flowers, fish, 
Coffin, Fry, and what not, the simple devices of your love-sick swain 
are patent to all men; and turning hastily to the last page, there 
(sure enough) stood the pretty Eva ! 

And when I read how he had discovered hidden charms and 
graces in those loutish unlicked cubs her brothers (coolly writing, 
“‘ Her brothers are not, by any means, the young ruffians we thought 
them ”), and when, furthermore, I was informed that he was teaching 
them to dress flies, I knew that the young man had met his fate. 

Many days after these things, being come down to the seaboard 
of Natal, there lay, amongst my batch of home letters, a smudgy 
little packet, pitted and punched by the men of many posts. Inside 
(also pitted and punched) was a putty-like compound of such things 
as go to make a cake. It was a great mystery, and its solution 
served to beguile an idle hour. When, amongst the eruptive marks 
on its papery skin, I made out the letters G. A. S. P. the enigma was 
solved. The putty-like compound was bridescake, the bridescake of 
Nigel and Eva. Voila tout—so much for ‘“ My Sister ” ! 


J. LAWSON. 


























THE SHOSHONE FALLS OF 
THE SNAKE RIVER. 


ANY years ago, a trip across the Rocky Mountains brought 
me to that dreary lava-covered desert of the Snake River, 
which is simply a branch or fork of the Columbia, and which drains 
an oval basin, the extent of whose longer axis measures about four 
hundred miles westward from the base of the Rockies across 
Idaho and into the middle of Oregon, and whose breadth measures 
about seventy miles. Irregular chains of mountains bound it in 
every direction, piling up in a few places to an elevation of nine 
thousand feet. The surface of this great basin is unbroken by any 
great mountain range. Here and there knobs belonging to the earlier 
geological formations rise above its level; and in a few instances 
dome-like mounds of volcanic rock are lifted from the expanse. 
It has an inclination from east to west, and a perceptible sag along 
the middle line. In general outline the geology is simple. Its 
bounding ranges were chiefly blocked out at the time of the great 
upheaval of the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the west. At an early 
period the entire basin was a fresh-water lake on whose bottom was 
deposited a curious succession of sand and clay beds, with a surface 
layer of white silica. At the exposures of these rocks in the cajion ! 
walls of the present drainage system are found ample evidences of 
the kind of life which flourished in the lake itself, or lived on its 
borders ; savage fishes of an extinct type and various molluscs are 
among the prominent water fossils. Enough relics of the land 
vegetation remain to indicate a flora of a sub-tropical climate ; and 
among the land fossils are numerous bones of elephant, camel, horse, 
elk, and deer. 
It is now over thirty years ago since the writer crossed the 
mountains of Northern Utah, and descended by the old emigrant 
road to the level of the Snake plain. A gray opaque haze hung close 


' Cafion, pronounced ‘‘ canyon,” is the Mexican term for a deep and narrow 
ravine. 
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to the ground, and shut out the distance. The monotony of the 
desert was overpowering. My companions would have given any- 
thing for a good outlook, but for three days the mists continued, 
and we were forced to amuse ourselves by chasing occasional 
antelopes. 

The evening we encamped on Rock Creek was signalled by a 
fierce wind from the north ; it was a dry storm which continued with 
tremendous fury during the night, dying away at daybreak, leaving 
the sky beautifully clear. We were breakfasting when the sun rose, 
and shortly afterwards, mounting our horses, we headed for the great 
waterfall. The air was cold and clear ; the remotest mountain peaks 
upon the horizon could be distinctly seen, and the forlorn details 
of their brown slopes stared at us as through a vacuum. A few miles 
in front, the smooth surface of the plain was broken by a ragged 
zigzag line of black which marked the edge of the farther wall of the 
Snake cafion. A dull throbbing sound greeted us. Its pulsations 
were deep, and seemed to proceed from the ground beneath our 
feet. Leaving one of our number to bring up the pack mules, three 
of us galloped on, and were quickly upon the edge of the cafion wall. 
We looked down into a broad circular excavation, nearly a mile in 
diameter, and about seven or eight hundred feet deep. East and 
north, over the edges of the cation, we looked across miles and miles 
of the dreary Snake plain, far on to the blue boundary mountains. 
The wall of the gorge opposite to us, like the cliff at our feet, sank 
in perpendicular bluffs to nearly the level of the river; the broad 
excavation being covered by rough piles of black lava and rounded 
domes of igneous rock. An horizon as level as the sea; a circling 
wall whose sharp edges were here and there battlemented by huge 
fortress-like masses ; a broad river, smooth and unruffled, flowing 
quietly into the middle of the scene, and then plunging into a 
labyrinth of rocks, tumbling over a precipice over two hundred feet 
high, and flowing westward in a still deep current, disappearing 
behind a black promontory. It is a strange, savage scene; 
a monotony of pale blue sky, olive and grey stretches of desert, 
frowning walls of jetty lava, deep green of river stretches, reflecting 
here and there the intense solemnity of the cliffs, and in the centre 
a dazzling sheet of foam. In the early morning light, the shadows 
of the cliffs were cast over half the basin, defining themselves here 
and there by sharp outlines on the river. Upon the foam of the 
cataract, one point of the rock cast a beautiful blue shadow. 
Where the river flowed around the western promontory, it was wholly 
in shadow and of a deep sea green. A scanty growth of dwarf fir 
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trees fringed the brink of the lower cliffs overhanging the river. 
Dead barrenness is the whole sentiment of the scene. The mere 
suggestion of trees clinging here and there along the walls serves 
rather to heighten than relieve the forbidding gloom of the place. 
Nor does the flashing whiteness, where the river tears itself among 
the rocky islands, or rolls in spray down the cliff, brighten the aspect ; 
in contrast with its brilliancy, the rocks seem darker and more wild. 
The descent of four hundred feet from our standpoint, to the level 
of the river above the falls, has to be made by a rough winding path 
among narrow ledges of lava. We had much difficulty in getting the 
mules down to the little camp which we had pitched on the margin 
of the left bank just above the falls. From the door of our tent 
I looked over the edge of the falls, and whenever the veil of mist 
was blown aside, I could see for a mile down the river. The lower 
half of the caiion is excavated in a dark basaltic rock. It is over 
this material that the Snake falls. Above the brink, the whole 
breadth of the river is broken by a dozen small rock islets, which the 
water has carved into fantastic forms ; rounding some into low 
domes, sharpening others into mere pillars, and now and then 
wearing out deep caves. At the very brink of the fall a few twisted 
evergreens cling with their roots to the rock, and lean over the abyss 
of foam with something of that air of fatal fascination which is apt 
to take possession of men. 

In plan, the fall recurves up stream in a deep horseshoe resembling 
the outline of Niagara. The total breadth is about seven hundred 
feet, and the greatest height of a single fall, about two hundred. 
Among the islands above the brink are several beautiful cascades, 
where portions of the river pour over in lace-like forms. The whole 
mass of the fall is ever one lovely sheet of spray. In the early spring, 
when swollen by the rapidly melting snows, the river pours over 
with something like the grand volume of Niagara, but at the time of 
my visit it was wholly white foam. Here and there along the brink 
the underlying rock shows through, and among the little islands show 
the weird shapes into which it has been carved. Numberless rough 
shelves break the fall, but the volume is so great that they are only 
discovered by the glancing outward of the foam. The river below 
the falls is very deep. The right bank sinks into the water in a 
sharp precipice, but on the left side a narrow pebbly beach extends 
along the foot of the cliff. From the top of the wall, at a point a 
quarter of a mile below the falls, a stream has gradually worn a little 
Stairway down to the river; thick growths of evergreens have 
huddled together in this ravine. By very careful climbing, we 
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descended to the level of the river. The rocks are very curiously 
worn in vertical forms. Here and there, an obelisk, either wholly or 
half detached from the cajion wall, stands out like a buttress. Look- 
ing down the river, these projecting masses stand like a row of 
columns upon the left bank. Above them, a solid capping of black 
lava reaches out to the edge, and overhangs the river in abrupt frown- 
ing precipices. Wherever a large field of basalt, or more properly 
lava, has overflowed an earlier rock, and erosion has afterwards laid 
it bare, great vertical fractures are observed. The immense expan- 
sion of the upper surface from heat seems to have caused deep 
fissures in the mass. Under the influence of the cool shadow of the 
cliffs and the trees, and constant percolating of surfage waters, a rare 
fertility is developed in the ravines opening upon tHe shore of the 
cafion. A luxuriance of ferns and mosses, an almost tropical wealth 
of green leaves, and velvety carpeting line the banks. There are no 
rocks in the base of the fall. The sheet of foam plunges almost 
vertically into.a dark beryl-green, lake-like expanse of the river, 
Immense volumes of foam roll up from the cataract base, and, whirl- 
ing about in the eddying winds, rise often a thousand feet in the air. 
When the wind blows down the cajion, a grey mist obscures the 
river for half a mile, and when, as is usually the case in the after- 
noon, the breezes blow eastward, the foam-cloud curls over the brink 
of the fall, and hangs like a veil over the river. On what conditions 
depends the height to which the foam-cloud rises from the base of the 
fall, it is apparently impossible to determine. Without the slightest 
wind, the cloud of spray often rises several hundred feet above the 
cafion wall, and again, with apparently the same conditions of the 
river and atmosphere, it hardly reaches the brink of the fall. The 
incessant roar, reinforced by a thousand echoes, fills the caiion. 
From out this monotone, from time to time, rise strange wild sounds, 
and now and then may be heard a strange wild beat, slow and 
measured, not unlike the recurring fall of breakers. From the whole 
front of the cataract, the eye constantly wanders up to the black 
frowning parapet of Java, Angular bastions rise sharply from the 
general level of the wall, and here and there, isolated blocks, throw- 
ing their profiles on the sky line, strikingly recall barbette batteries. 
To goad one’s imagination up to the point of perpetually seeing 
resemblances of everything else in the forms of rocks, is a very com- 
mon weakness of travellers. To refuse to see the architectural sug- 
gestions upon the Snake caijion, however, is to administer a snub to 
one’s fancy. The whole edge of the cajion is deeply cleft in vertical 
crevasses. The actual edge is usually formed of irregular blocks 
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and prisms of lava, poised upon their ends in an unstable equilibrium, 
ready to be tumbled over at the first leverage of the frost. Hardly an 
hour passes without the sudden boom of one of these rock masses 
falling upon the tagged débris piled below. 

Night is the true time to appreciate the full force of the scene. I 
lay and watched it by the hour. The broken rim of the basin pro- 
filed itself upon a mass of drifting clouds where torn openings revealed 
gleams of pale moonlight, and bits of remote sky trembling with 
misty stars. Intervals of light and blank darkness hurriedly followed 
each other. For a moment the black gorge would be crowded with 
forms. ‘Tall cliffs, ramparts of lava, the rugged outlines of islands 
huddled together on the cataract’s brink, faintly luminous from break- 
ing over black rapids, the swift, white leap of the river, and a ghastly 
formless mist, through which the cafion walls and lower reach of the 
river were veiled and unveiled again and again. A moment of this 
strange picture and then a rush of black shadow, when nothing could 
be seen but the breaks in the clouds, the rim of the basin, and a 
vague, white centre in the general darkness. 

After sleeping on the nightmareish brink of the falls, it was no 
small satisfaction to climb out of the Dantean gulf, and find myself 
once more upon a pleasantly prosaic foreground of sagebrush. 
Nothing more effectually banishes the poetic or tragic state of the 
mind than the obtrusive ugliness and abominable smell of this plant. 
From my feet, a hundred miles of it stretched eastward. A half- 
hour’s walk took me out of sight of the cajion, and as the wind blew 
westward, only occasional, indistinct pulsations of the fall could 
be heard. The sky was bright and cloudless, and arched like a 
cheerful vacuum over the meaningless disc of the desert. 

I walked for an hour, following an old Indian trail, which 
occasionally approached within seeing distance of the river, and then, 
apparently quite satisfied, diverged again into the desert. When 
about four miles from the Shoshone, it bent abruptly to the north 
and led to the edge of the cafion. Here again the narrow gorge 
widened into a broad theatre, surrounded as before by black 
vertical walls, and crowded over its whole surface by rude piles and 
ridges of volcanic rock. The river enters it from the east through a 
magnificent gateway of basalt, and, having reached the middle, flows 
on either side of a low rocky island, and plunges in two falls into a 
deep green basin, A very singular ridge of the basalt projects like 
an arm almost across the river, enclosing within its semicircle a bowl 
three hundred feet in diameter and two hundred feet deep. Within 
this, the water was of the same peculiar beryl-green, dappled here 
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and there by masses of foam, which swim around and around with a 
spiral tendency toward the centre. To the left of the island, half 
the river plunges off an overhanging lip, and falls about a hundred 
and fifty feet, the whole volume reaching the surface of the basin, 
many feet from the wall. The other half of the river has worn 
away the edge and descends in a tumbling cascade at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The river at this point has not yet worn 
through the fields of basaltic lava which form the upper four 
hundred feet of the plain. Between the two falls it cuts through 
the remaining beds of basalt, and has eroded its channel a hundred 
feet into the underlying trachyte rock. This rock erodes far more 
easily than the basalt, and its resultant forms are quite unlike those 
of the black lava, The islands of porphyry and trachyte are 
excavated here and there in deep caves. The island masses are in 
the form of mounds and towers. In general, spherical outlines 
predominate, while the erosion of the basalt results always in sharp 
perpendicular cliffs, with a steeply inclined talus of ragged dédris. 

The cliffs round the upper cataract are inferior to those of the 
Shoshone. While the level of the upper plain remains nearly the 
same, the river constantly deepens the channel in its westward 
course. In returning from the upper fall, I attempted to climb 
along the very edge of the cliff in order to study the curious rock 
carvings, but I found myself in a labyrinth of side crevasses, 
which were cut into the plain, from a hundred to a thousand feet 
back from the main wall. These recesses were usually in the form 
of an amphitheatre, with black walls a couple of hundred feet high, 
and a bottom filled with immense masses of basalt, rudely piled 
together. 

By dint of hard climbing, I reached the actual brink in a few 
places, and saw the same general features each time; the cafon 
successively widening and narrowing, its walls here and there 
approaching each other and standing like the pillars of a gateway ; 
the river alternately flowing along smooth placid reaches of level, and 
then rushing swiftly down rocky cascades. Here and there along 
the cliff are disclosed the mouths of black caverns, where the lava 
seems to have been blown up in the form of a huge blister, as if the 
original flow had poured over some pool of water, and the hot rock, 
converting it into steam, had been blown up, bubble-like, by its 
immense expansion. I continued my excursions along the cajion to 
the west of the Shoshone. About a mile below the fall a very fine 
promontory juts out sharply from the wall, and projects nearly to 
the middle of the caiion, Climbing with difficulty along its 
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toppling crest, I reached a point which I found composed of 
immense angular fragments piled up in dangerous poise. Looking 
eastward the battlemented rocks around the falls limited the view ; 
but westward I could see down long reaches of river, where islands 
of porphyry rose above white cascades. A peculiar and fine effect is 
noticed upon the river during all the mid-day. The shadow of the 
southern cliff is cast down, here and there completely darkening the 
river, but often defining itself upon the water. The contrast 
between the rich gem-like green of the sunlit portions, and the deep 
violet shadow of the cliff, is of extreme beauty. The Snake River, 
deriving its volume wholly from the melting of the mountain snows, 
is a direct gauge of the annual advance of the sun. In June and 
July it is a tremendous torrent, carrying a full half of the Columbia. 
From the middle of July it constantly shrinks, reaching its mini- 
mum in midwinter. At the lowest it is a river equal to the Trent 
or the Severn. 

After ten days devoted to walking round the neighbourhood, and 
studying the falls and rocks, we climbed up to the plain where we 
had left a portion of our supplies, and rested for a farewell look at the 
gorge. It was with great relief that we breathed the free air of the 
desert, and turned from the rocky cafion, where darkness and roar 
and perpetual cliffs had bounded our senses, and headed southward 
across the noiseless plain. Far ahead rose a lofty blue barrier, a 
mountain wall, marbled upon its summit by flecks of perpetual snow. 
A deep notch in its profile, opened a gateway. Toward this, for 
leagues ahead of us, a white thread in the grey desert marked the 
winding of our road. Those sensitively organised creatures, the 
mules, thrilled with relief at their escape from the cajion, pressed 
forward without being urged by whip or spur, so that even the 
fearful curses and general bad language of our two Mexicans were 
not required. 

The three great falls of North America, Niagara, Yosemite, and 
Shoshone, all bearing Indian names, are as characteristically different 
as possible. There seems little left for a cataract to express. 
Niagara rolls forward with something like the inexorable force of a 
natural law. It is force-power, banishing before its irresistible rush 
all ideas of restraint. There is no greater proof of the infinite power 
of Niagara than to gaze upon its glorious front, and utterly forget 
that we have just seen Blondin, in spangled tights, cook an omelette 
between heaven and earth, and that we have purchased our solitude 
by the blood of our purse, from the army of beggars who surrounded 


us in the réle of curators of the Almighty’s works, As we stand at 
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the base of those cool walls of granite that rise to the clouds from 
the green floor of Yosemite, a beautiful park carpeted with verdure 
expands from our feet. Vast and stately pines band with their 
shadows the sunny reaches of the beautiful Merced River. From the 
far summit of a wall of pearly granite, over stains of purple and 
yellow—leaping, as it were, from the very cloud—falls a silvery scarf, 
light, lace-like, graceful, luminous, swayed by the wind. The repose 
of the cliffs is undisturbed by the silvery fall. The endlessly varying 
forms of the wind-tossed spray lend the element of life to what, 
otherwise, would be masses of inanimate mountain. The Yosemite 
is a Grace, the fairy-land of California. It is like a ray of light on 
the solid front of a precipice. No sheltering pine, or mountain 
distance of lofty Sierras, guards the approach to the Shoshone. 
You ride upon a waste—the pale earth, stretched in desolation. 
Suddenly you stand upon a brink. As if the earth had yawned, 
blank walls flank the abyss. Deep in the bed, a great river fights its 
way through the labyrinth of blackened ruins, and plunges in 
foaming whiteness over a cliff of lava. You turn from the brink, as 
from a frightful glimpse of the Inferno, and when you have gonea 
mile, the earth seems to have closed again. Every trace of the 
cafion has vanished, and the stillness of the desert reigns. 


WILLIAM KELLY, 
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“BLUIDY MACKENZIE”: THE 
MAN AND THE MYTH. 


IR GEORGE MACKENZIE of Rosehaugh has an unfortunate 
reputation. The “ Bluidy Mackenzie” of popular tradition, 
he appears in Scottish history as a grim figure, whose fitting place in 
the gallery of infamy is beside Judge Jeffreys. Generations of 
schoolboys have been taught to believe that he was the incarnation 
of cruelty, a stranger to mercy, the Scottish Grand Inquisitor of the 
seventeenth century. Even in modern times, it was a test of courage 
for the youth of Edinburgh to approach after nightfall his last resting- 
place in Greyfriars Churchyard. 


Lift the sneck and draw the bar, 
Bluidy Mackingie, come oot if ye dar’, 


was a couplet with fearsome possibilities for the daring schoolboys 
who braved the ghost of the terrible Advocate. A century ago, 
the safest hiding-place in Edinburgh for a criminal was “ Bluidy 
Mackenzie’s” vault in Greyfriars. Stevenson, in his “ Picturesque 
Notes on Edinburgh,” quotes the schoolboy’s challenge with his usual 
effectiveness, and the tradition with apparent approval. But the 
literary artist and the wizard story-teller can hardly be regarded as 
an authority on history. He accepted the popular estimate of the 
Advocate as it stood, even as thousands of his educated countrymen 
accept it to this day; to them, Mackenzie is the blood-stained 
prosecutor whose chief delight was to persecute. 

George Mackenzie was the son of Simon Mackenzie of Lochslinn, 
uncle of Kenneth, third Earl of Seaforth. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Peter Bruce, Principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews. He was born at Dundee in 1636, and at the tender 
age of ten was sent to the University of Aberdeen, whence he 
migrated to St. Andrews, where, we are told, he studied “logic and 
philosophy.” Turning his attention to civil law, he pursued his 
studies at Bourges, then ‘“‘the Athens of lawyers,” for three years. 
Returning to Scotland at the age of twenty, he commenced his 
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career at the Edinburgh Bar. He was soon engaged upon important 
cases. He was counsel for the Marquis of Argyll, James Guthrie, 
and many Covenanters who were implicated in the Pentland Rising 
of 1666. In 1669 he entered Parliament as one of the two members 
for Ross-shire. Promotion to a judgeship in the Criminal Court 
followed his success at the Bar, and towards the end of the reign of 
Charles II. we find him a knight, a member of the Privy Council, 
and, most important of all, the King’s Advocate for Scotland, 
succeeding in that office Sir John Nisbet of Dirleton. Disapproving 
of the proposal to abolish the penal laws against Nonconformists— 
an unpopular measure designed by James II. for the relief of his 
co-religionists—Sir George Mackenzie was in 1686 forced to resign 
his position as King’s Advocate, his successor, a Whig, being Sir 
John Dalrymple. He was, however, re-appointed early in 1688, but 
the Revolution brought his public life to a close, and in the year 
following that event he retired to Oxford and private life. He died 
in London in 1691, and his body was conveyed to Edinburgh and 
buried, as his biographer tells us, “ with great state and solemnity in 
the Franciscan or Greyfriars churchyard” in a vault there made by 
himself with a cupola of freestone over it. He was twice married. 
By his first marriage he had three sons, who predeceased him, and 
two daughters; and by his second marriage a son and a daughter, 
both of whom died unmarried. 

Such, briefly, are the bare facts of the career of this remarkable 
man. It is not on the face of it an exciting career. Yet it covers 
me of the most crucial periods in Scottish history. It was a period 
during which the fiercest of human passions were aroused and the 
grimmest of religious controversies were raging ; and they have left 
their permanent mark on the national character. Mackenzie, as one 
of the master-minds of the period, contributed in no uncertain degree 
in moulding the destinies of his country. His influence, whether 
baneful or otherwise, was due to the possession of commanding 
abilities, wielded in an office of peculiar potentialities for good or 
evil. 

But why “ Bluidy Mackenzie”? Let us see whether the epithet 
was justified by the character and acts of the man, as recorded by 
contemporary writers. And first, let us hear what his avowed 
adversaries have to say about him. One of them, “A Lover of 
Truth,” who printed in London, in 1692, a pamphlet entitled 
“ A Vindication of the Presbyterians in Scotland from the Malicious 
Aspersions cast upon them in a late Pamphlet written by Sir George 
Mackenzie, late Lord Advocate there,” charges his opponent with 
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having “shed more blood in the time he held that place than any 
twelve advocates that were there before, and might (as to that point) 
have been called another Jefferies.” This charge is sufficiently 
explicit, but an examination of the pamphlet as a whole considerably 
diminishes its value, considered as reliable evidence of character. 
The writer was obviously an Englishman, and moreover an anti- 
Scottish Englishman, as may be judged by his remarking “ how little 
stress is to be laid upon what an orthodox Scotchman (whether of 
clergy or laity) says.” A writer who was capable of making that 
statement is obviously an unsafe guide to follow in gauging the true 
inwardness of the forces by which the national life of Scotland at that 
period was swayed. 

One naturally turns to Wodrow, the Presbyterian divine and the 
entertaining chronicler, to ascertain his views about a contemporary 
to whose official proceedings he was violently opposed. “Sir George 
Mackenzie,” says Wodrow, “ was a very great instrument in the after 
severities against Presbyterians, and was scarce ever guilty of 
moderating any harsh proceeding against them in the eyes of the 
prelates themselves.” And on the occasion of the Advocate’s death 
he gives us some servants’ tittle-tattle, to which little importance need 
be attached, about the remorse of the dying man for the blood of the 
Whigs which he had spilled. We turn with interest to his summing 
up of the character of Mackenzie. ‘“ He was very light,” he says, 
“a man of little gravity, and though he pretended to understand the 
Latine tongue, yet he did not understand it.” And that is the worst 
charge he has to make at the end of the career of the man who, 
according to popular tradition, found his chief pleasure in slaughter- 
ing the saints of the Covenant! For a chronicler who, like Wodrow, 
was remarkably free in expressing his opinions about his con- 
temporaries, this reticence is, to say the least, remarkable. But 
Wodrow, with all his garrulity and credulity, was an honest man 
who could see both sides of a question. And so, to him, Sir George 
Mackenzie was an eminent lawyer whose chief failure was his bad 
“Latine”; a view which (it may be incidentally noted) appears to 
have been shared by Dr. Johnson. 

Nor do we find in any other contemporary accounts of admitted 
value, a character-sketch, by friend or foe, to support the popular 
notion of the ‘‘ Bluidy Advocate.” Bishop Burnet is silent, equally 
with the Covenanters themselves. Donald Cargill, it is true, excom- 
municated the Advocate as well as the King, the Duke of York, 
Monmouth, Lauderdale, and others. But the extreme men of the 
Covenant had a pleasant way of damning all and sundry who 
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disagreed with them. To them, the word “bloody” was an ali- 
embracing adjective, to cover their political and religious antagonists. 

There was another “ Bluidy Mackenzie ” who was a contemporary 
and associate of the King’s Advocate—to wit, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Viscount Tarbat, who has frequently been confounded with his 
namesake. And this is not surprising, for when the persecution of 
the Covenanters was at its hottest, the one presided on the Bench 
as Lord Justice-General, while the other was at the head of the Bar 
as King’s Advocate. Tarbat’s contemporaries have a good deal to 
say about him that.is the reverse of flattering. “He had great 
notions of virtue and religion,” says Burnet, “but they were only 
notions ; at least, they have not had great effect on himself at all 
times.” Yet he asserts that Tarbat was considered at Court as “ one 
of the most extraordinary men that Scotland had produced.” 
** Accomplished, but extremely maggoty and unsettled,” is the 
testimony of Lockhart, who also quotes these lines of an unknown 


satirist : 
Some do compare him to an eel ; 
Should mortal man be made of steel ? 


Tarbat was undoubtedly a clever schemer who finally worked 
himself into the Scottish Secretaryship and the Earldom of Cromartie, 
but he was just as certainly a statesman of remarkable talents and a 
lawyer of conspicuous attainments. He was responsible for some of 
the most arbitrary laws which were framed during the persecution ; 
and during his presidency of the Justiciary, Wodrow tells us, 
the execution of the new “ barbarous laws” was “ bloody and very 
extensive.” It is not improbable that the odium attached by the 
Covenanters to the office of Justice-General has been partly shifted 
to the shoulders of the King’s Advocate ; that, in fact, the reputation 
of “ Bluidy Mackenzie,” the advocate, has had to suffer for the 
severities of ‘ Bluidy Mackenzie,” the judge. Of course, Sir George 
of Tarbat was no more a monster of cruelty than was Sir George of 
Rosehaugh ; and he was neither a Jeffreys nor a Braxfield. Hewasa 
refined and cultured man of the world, with few illusions as to the 
sanctity of the Throne on the one hand, or the wickedness of the 
Covenant on the other. But by conviction or by policy he was a 
Royalist, by instinct an aristocrat ; and by all three, an opponent 
of the extreme Covenanters. Hence, he was a “ bluidy tyrant,” 
equally with his namesake, and with the whole machinery of the 
State as represented by its officers. 

Let us now examine the other side of the picture, and see what 
is said about Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh by his advocates 
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or apologists. Sir George on himself merits attention. He was on 
his mettle when he wrote his “ Vindication,” and it must be admitted 
that he makes out a plausible case for himself. According to his 
showing, he never informed against, or suggested the purquit of, any 
man ; he pleaded sometimes in private for defendants when their 
guilt was doubtful ; and he initiated measures to prevent the scandal 
of packing juries. And if the sentiments of his literary work are 
examined, some admirable copybook maxims—such as “ It is easier 
to be virtuous than vicious”—are prominent, while the virtue of 
toleration is lauded in a manner which suggests the cooing of a 
turtle-dove rather than the snarling of a tiger. We may accept 
or decline to receive these sentiments as genuine indications of 
character ; but unless he was a hypocrite of unparalleled audacity, 
they serve to show that, if a persecutor, he was unconscious of the 
fact. 

Little stress need be laid on the fulsome inscription which 
his coffin bore when, according to his biographer, “ all the Council, 
nobility, Colleges of Justice, University, clergy and gentry, and 
such a vast concourse of people as was never seen upon the like 
occasion,” accompanied his remains to Greyfriars. Such testimonies 
as “the glory of his country . . . . the champion of religion, the 
patron of justice . . .. a person of singular humanity... . had 
the love of everybody except the factious seditious sort of people,” 
need not be taken too literally. As efforts of the imagination and 
examples of style, obituary inscriptions have a value of their own; 
but they furnish no serious contributions to the study of history. 
Yet the exception to the universal affection entertained for Sir 
George (according to the above quotation) is not without suggestive- 
ness ; it indicates the sectional nature of the hatred which has earned 
for him his traditional sodriguet. 

The ‘Oxford Antiquary ” (the Archdeacon of Carlisle) attributes 
to him “great ability and integrity in his profession.” He was, he 
asserts, ‘‘ powerful at the Par, just on the Bench, an able statesman, 
faithful friend . . . . a zealous defender of piety and religion in all 
companies”; all of which was doubtless true, from the writer’s 
standpoint. But it reads oddly as applied to the “ Bluidy Advocate ” 
of tradition. 

Perhaps the contemporary opinion of greatest value is that of 
Lord Fountainhall, who, according to Sir Walter Scott, was both an 
eminent lawyer and an upright man. He refers to the Advocate as 
“the admirable Sir George Mackenzie,” and calls him “the brightest 
man in the nation.” Lord Fountainhall is said to have been a 
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moderate partisan both in politics and religion, and for that reason, 
as well as his intimate knowledge of Scottish affairs, his views on the 
men of his time carry undoubted weight. It is true he was a friend 
of Mackenzie and an opponent of his successor, but unless his 
character has been misjudged, he was incapable either of forming 
undesirable friendships or of flattering with undeserved praise. 

It is noteworthy that Sir George Lockhart, the great rival of 
Mackenzie at the Bar, has nothing in his memoirs to tell us of his 
celebrated antagonist. Possibly he showed a worthier reticence 
than Mackenzie, who did not hesitate to say of Lockhart that “ his 
insoglence and avarice were greater than his learning”; but the 
silence of one who knew the Advocate’s character so well, and who 
has left us mordant sketches of so many of his contemporaries, is 
significant. We may, however, console ourselves for the loss by the 
reflection that, however entertaining Lockhart on Mackenzie might 
have been, he would probably have shown not a whit less bias than 
Mackenzie on Lockhart. It were idle and out of place to discuss 
the relative capabilities of the two rivals for place and power, but it 
is permissible to believe that higher honours than those appertaining 
to the Presidency of the Court of Session would have fallen to the 
lot of Lockhart but for his tragic end by the pistol of Chiesley of 
Dalry. 

In comparing the conflicting estimates of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
character by his contemporaries, it will be seen that the evidence 
leans heavily in his favour. It is a character full of apparent 
contradictions and complexities which seem difficult to harmonise. 
His literary output, comprising some thirty works, illustrates the 
extraordinary variety of his attainments. His law-books were at one 
time classics ; he published the first novel written in Scotland ; he 
discoursed on religion, morals, politics and heraldry ; and he left the 
imperfect manuscript of an admirable history of Scotland which was 
rescued in 1817 from a grocer’s shop in Edinburgh, where its pur- 
pose was to wrap up bacon in a covering of philosophy. Dryden called 
him “that noble wit of Scotland” ; a political opponent lampooned 
him as “that crooked Vulcan.” His friends described him as a 
“person of singular humanity”; his enemies as “another Jefferies.” 
He commenced his career as the brilliant advocate of the oppressed ; 
he ended it as “ Bluidy Mackenzie.” During the short interval 
which elapsed between his dismissal from office and his reinstate- 
ment, he successfully defended the harassed Covenanters; the 
“‘persecutor” of yesterday was the advocate of to-day, and once 
again the “ persecutor” of to-morrow. He wrote an essay to prove 
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the superiority of solitude over public employment. Yet his life was 
one long struggle to grip place and power, but he resigned both 
rather than swallow his principles. He extolled the virtue of 
toleration in his writings, and failed to practise it in his life. He 
was “the brightest man in the nation,” yet it was believed (another 
calumny !) that he would gravely hunt for a devil’s mark on a witch. 
He was a strenuous defender of popular rights: he headed the 
movement for the reform of abuses in the Court of Session; he 
strove to make the procedure of the Criminal Courts more favourable 
to prisoners ; he broke the tyrannical trade monopoly of the Royal 
Burghs ; he was a patron of literature, and the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh is an enduring monument to his name. Yet this man is 
no other than “ Bluidy Mackenzie,” the rigorous persecutor of the 
Covenanters, and the merciless foe of democracy. 

In face of these anomalies, it seems a hopeless quest to look for 
a dominant factor in Mackenzie’s career capable of explaining the 
mystery. That he was a strong personality, a man of undauntable 
courage and inflexible will, is undoubted. Was he also the victim 
of a boundless ambition which impelled him to discard inconvenient 
principles when these formed a barrier to success? This hypothesis 
does not square with facts. What, then, was the key to his character? 
A careful examination of his career induces the belief that, far from 
being a man without a conscience, he was a man with a double 
conscience : one for private and the other for public use. The most 
striking proof of this peculiarity is his attitude towards Baillie of 
Jerviswood, who was charged with conspiring against the lives of the 
King and the Duke of York. Mackenzie disbelieved the charges, 
and admitted his disbelief in private to Jerviswood ; yet he deliberately 
secured a conviction against him ; and, moreover, owned in court 
his private admission to the prisoner. This extraordinary attitude of 
mind explains a good deal of the inconsistencies which have been 
noticed. It explains the rigorous prosecution of prisoners for whom 
he pleaded in private; his defence of Covenanters as a lawyer, whose 
principles he abhorred as an individual ; his subserviency to the 
Crown as King’s Advocate, and his services to the people as a 
citizen ; the animosity which filled the breasts of men against the 
instrument of the law, and the love and admiration which were 
bestowed upon the Knight of Rosehaugh. How far Mackenzie 
personally instigated the persecution of the Covenanters, and how 
far he merely carried out the mandates of the Privy Council, the 
supreme power in Scotland, it is impossible to determine ; but, if his 
own statement be accepted, he was entirely guiltless of taking the 
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initiative. The period during which he held office is one of the 
most difficult in Scottish history, and even modern historians who are 
generally distinguished by dispassionate analysis, find themseives at 
hopeless variance in their views. While it is impossible to withhold 
our sympathies from the hunted Covenanters—though the extremists 
among them were saints of a peculiar brand—the standpoint of the 
other side must not be overlooked. To the Government, the con- 
venticles were simple “ nurseries of rebellion,” and the Covenanters 
who refused to say “God save the King” to save their lives were 
stubborn anarchists whose aim was to shake the pillars of society 
and the State. To a man like Sir George Mackenzie, who was 
obsessed by the idea of the royal prerogative, the Covenanters, 
viewed as a political organisation, were anathema ; but there is no 
reason to doubt his statement that he never persecuted anybody on 
account of his religious principles. In one of his works, “ The 
Religious Stoic,” he writes : “My heart bleeds when I consider how 
scaffolds were dyed with Christian blood and the fields covered with 
the carcases of murthered Christians.” For Covenanters, as a religious 
body, he had toleration in abundance ; but for Covenanters as actual 
or potential rebels, their portion was the thumbikins or the boots, 
and for the worst offenders, the scaffold. And it is quite conceivable 
that he would have gone to the scaffold himself in defence of the 
Divine Right of Kings, had the occasion demanded that supreme 
test of his courage. 


W. C. MACKENZIE, 
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CHARING CROSS AND 1TS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART VIII. 


KinG STREET. 


S the husband is usually “the head of the wife,” so King 
Street, Covent Garden, named after King Charles I, was a 

street of greater importance for some time after it was built than 
Henrietta Street, which with Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, commemorates the ill-fated monarch’s consort, on her 
mother’s side a Medici. Both King Street and Henrietta Street 
were built in 1637, four years after the erection of what afterwards 
became the great fruit and vegetable market. In 1865 King 
Street had a narrow escape from losing its historic designation, 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works agreed to a proposition 
that King Street and New King Street should cease to bear 
those names. By “New King Street” is probably meant “ New 
Street,” which is to this day a continuation of King Street. The 
object was to lessen the confusion arising from the existence of 
so many King Streets in London, no fewer, at that time, than 
thirty. But a due sense of historic sequence in the maintenance 
of our old street nomenclature seems, fortunately, to have pre- 
vailed over mere considerations of utility.! Between the two 
thoroughfares, King Street and Henrietta Street, was “sandwiched ” 
St. Paul’s Church, which, like the “ refreshment-room ” sandwich, 
is of the Tuscan order of architecture. In speaking, however, of 
this church, it should be remembered that Inigo Jones, the original 
architect, was in no way responsible for its later inharmonious 
surroundings. Although the square was formed from his designs, 
it was never completed accordingly. One can gather, in fact, from 
what remains of the Piazza, that the plan was a supremely grand 
one, in which the Tuscan church of St. Paul, after all said and 


1 A glimpse of the original street is afforded in Hollar’s view of the Covent 
Garden Piazza. 
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done by way of apology, would by no means have run severely 
counter to the plan’s uniformity. Such as Covent Garden is, it 
is the church and remaining arcade that we should be thankful 
for, painfully ignoring the miserable alloy in the true metal, and 
deploring the fact of such a noble square having been put to the 
use of a market-place at all. Grignon, the engraver after Gravelot, 
Hayman, Wale, &c., who lived at No. 27 James Street on the 
north side of the market—or perhaps it was his son—informed 
the author of a scarce pamphlet, published for the instruction of 
“Gentlemen visiting Evans’s Supper-rooms,” that he was told by 
the then Marquis of Tavistock how the south of Covent Garden 
Piazza was not erected as was intended, because his (the Marquis’s) 
ancestor was fined very heavily in the Star Chamber for commencing 
to build the other parts without a licence. This vexed him so much 
that he would not proceed.! 

The thoroughfare, dirty and circuitous, known as Rose Street— 
the scene of the “Rose Alley Ambuscade,” in which Dryden 
was so barbarously assaulted by the hirelings of the Earl of 
Rochester 2—was not demolished, as Timbs in his “Walks and 
Talks about London” implies, for it exists to this day,* and its 
winding course may still be followed by taking the first “entry” 
on the right, from the north-west corner of King Street. The new 
Garrick Street, in fact, began at the “op of Rose Street, only a 
small portion of the latter having been requisitioned for the 
beginning of the new street.‘ Not a vestige, of course, remains of 
the old houses in Rose Street, but there is a quaint little old 
tavern at No. 33 with the sign of the “Lamb and Flag,” which 
Mr. Laurence Hutton erroneously describes as having been built 
about 1880. This cannot possibly be the case, for the western 
elevation, up a curious old court, Lazenby Court, leading into 
Long Acre, is all timber-built in the oldest manner, and this 
timber wall is part of the “Lamb and Flag” public-house. What 


' In his endeavour to introduce a taste for something approaching the Italian 
Piazza, Inigo Jones seems to have taken as his model that at Livorno, which 
has itself been attributed to him. 

? See advertisement offering the reward of fifty pounds for the apprehension 
of his assailants in Domestic Intelligence, or News from City and Country (No. 50), 
Dec. 26, 1679, in the Burney Collection. 

* Compare the plan in Gwynn’s London and Westminster and Horwood’s 
map with the present map of the London Post Office Directory. 

* There is a drawing by T. H. Shepherd of the making of Garrick Street— 
view from St. Martin’s Lane—in the St. Martin’s Library, Charing Cross, and 
another of houses in King Street that were demolished on that occasion. 
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connection there could have been between the armorial bearings 
of the Middle Temple (the “Lamb and Flag”) and this part is 
open to speculation, but possibly the sign was set up by some 
former servant of the Templars. At the time when Rose Street 
had no flagged pavement, and hackney-coaches could be driven 
close to the very door of their destination, Saunders Welsh, the 
magistrate, once captured a rogue in Rose Street in a singular 
manner. He had good information that a most notorious offender, 
who had for some time annoyed Londoners in their walks through 
the green lanes to Mary-le-bone, and who had eluded the chase 
of several of his men, was in a first floor of a house in Rose Street. 
After hiring the tallest hackney-coach he could select, he mounted 
the box with the coachman, and when he was close against the 
house he ascended the roof of the coach, threw up the sash of 
a first-floor window, entered the room, and actually dragged the 
fellow from his bed out at the window by his hair, naked as he 
was, upon the top of the coach, and so carried him off. 

In this street lived Samuel Butler, the author of “ Hudibras,” ! 
and here he dragged, in his last years, a miserable existence to his 
tomb in St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, unpatronised, but 
respected for his integrity and beloved for his social qualities. 
Probably, however, his existence was not so miserable that con- 
solation was not afforded by the pursuit of letters, for he is described 
as living here “in a studious retired manner.” Aubrey says he 
“dyed of a consumption September 25 (Anno Domini 1680), and 
buried 27, according to his own appointment, in the churchyard of 
Covent Garden ; sc. in the north part next the church at the east 
end. His feet touch the wall. His grave, 2 yards distant from the 
pilaster of the dore (by his desire), 6 foot deepe. About 25 of his 
old acquaintance at his funerall: I myself being one.”? He was 
interred, at the charge of his friend Mr. Longueville, at the west end 
of the churchyard, on the north side, under the wall of the church. 
With the exception of Westminster Abbey, the burial registers of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, contain probably the names of more men 
of genius than those of any other church in London. Among 
these are Sir Peter Lely, the painter ; Dick Estcourt, the actor and 
wit ; Edward Kynaston, the celebrated actor of female parts at the 
Restoration ; Wycherley, the dramatist ; Pierce Tempest, who drew 
“The Cries of London,” known as Tempest’s Cries ; Grinling Gibbons, 


1 In a note in the Biographia Britannica, p. 1075, this is stated on the 
authority of the younger Mr. Longueville. (Johnson’s Lives.) 
2 Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 263. 
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the sculptor and carver in wood; Susannah Centlivre, author of 
“‘The Busy Body” and “ The Wonder” ; Robert Wilkes, the original 
Sir Harry Wildair, celebrated by Steele for acting with the easy 
frankness of a gentleman ; James Worslade, the painter, 


Eager to get, but not to keep the pelf, 
A friend to all mankind except himself ; 





Dr. John Armstrong, the author of “The Art of Preserving Health,” 
a poem; Tom Davies, the bookseller, and his “ very pretty wife ” ; 
Sir Robert Strange, the engraver; Thomas Girtin, the father of the 
school of English water-colours ; John Wolcot (Peter Pindar) ; and 
Macklin. Charles Macklin, the actor and dramatist, of some 
celebrity for talent, and more for longevity, was buried in the vault 
beneath the altar of the church. He died at the great age of 107, 
in 1797. ‘The following pathetic description of the veteran treading 
the boards at the age of 86 as Macbeth occurs in the Theatrical 
Intelligence of the ‘‘ Middlesex Journal,” December 2-3, 1776: 
“ Mr. Macklin, with all the foolhardiness of a daring veteran, who 
having been cut and hacked through numberless Campaigns, till he 
is desperate enough to regard neither life nor limb—sallied forth : 
last night again in the character of Macbeth; perhaps with the 
cynical view of courting the universal contempt of mankind ; for as ‘ 
an actor, no contempt can overpay his presumption in persisting 

to appear in this character. We have given him credit from the 

first for the judicious getting up of this tragedy, in all its parts, and 

thro’ all its stages; and only condemn him for counteracting his 

own good design, in bringing him into the foreground as the leading 

figure of the piece, an object every way repugnant to grace and | | 
nature, as his own prodigious self! In the celebrated dagger scene, | 
instead of addressing that matchless soliloquy in low and broken 
measures to his own mind, he raved and stamped about like a 
Smithfield drover after a mad ox! To trace him thro’ all his 
imperfections would be as disagreeable as tiresome a task. He 
may conceive the character right for all we know; but if he does, 
he has the most unfortunate manner of bringing his ideas into articu- 
lation, or action, that we ever remember. To do him justice, he has 
at last corrected those ill-timed roarings on his entering Duncan’s 
chamber agreeable to our remarks; and the effect of the alteration 
was generally felt; the light within the staircase was abundantly 
glaring, when the circumstance and situation required, if anything, 
the extreme of darkness (¢his hint to the scene-shifters). The other 
characters of the play were in general well supported as usual.” 
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In an old newspaper cutting, the source of which is erroneously 
given as “ Domestic Intelligence” for December 26, 1679, is the 
following: “ Mr. Gerrill informs me that the cook-shop the corner of 
Rose Street was where Butler died ; and that the house next door 
to him, towards Longacre, was kept by a Lord and a Baronet.” ! 
Edmund Curll was living in Rose Street when he published Mr. 
Pope’s “ Literary Correspondence,” and here, at the “ Pope’s Head,” 
he published (price 5s.) 

“THE Merryland Miscellany ; containing the ten following 
pieces, viz.: 1. New Description of Merryland; being a topo- 
graphical, geographical, and natural History of that Country. 
Address’d to Dr. Cheyne of Bath. 2. Arbor Vitae : or The Tree 
of Life, &c. 3. The Potent Ally: or Succours from Merryland. 
Address’d to Alderman Parsons. 4. Merryland Display’d: Being 
Observations on the new Description of Merryland. Written by 
an eminent Physician, and address’d to the Author of that Pamphlet. 
5. The Poetical History of Pandora’s Box. 6. Armour: A Poem. 
7. KuvAvpofeva (?): A Tale. 8. Consummation: or, The Rape of 
Adonis. An original Poem. 9g. The Resurrection: A Tale. 1o. 
Epwro Ilodus: or The Present State of Bettyland. Written by 
that great Master of Humour, Charles Cotton, Esq., author of 
Virgil ‘Travestie, &c.” ? 

Garrick Street was probably so named because of the Garrick 
Club having found a new home there in 1864. Until this removal 
it was situated at No. 35 King Street, where it was established in 
1831. The ground is now occupied by the Capital and Counties 
Bank, but previously to its occupation by the club the house, says 
Timbs, was a family hotel. Garrick himself resided in King Street. 
In 1745 he received a letter from A.B. “To Mr. David Garrick, 
at his lodgings at Mr. West’s, Cabinet-maker, in King Street, 
Covent Garden.” 3 

The club-house was a snug old-fashioned tenement that had for 
many years been “ Probatt’s Family Hotel.” 4 Before its hotel time 
it was the residence of the incomparable comedian, William Lewis, 


1 See Collection of Cuttings, &c., relating to the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, in the British Museum Library. Mr. Gerrill was the landlord of the 
‘¢ Salutation ” in Tavistock Street. 

2 Daily Advertiser, March 1, 1742. 

* The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1831, vol. i. p. 33. 

‘ In a list of hotels in the Picture of London for 1818, mention is made of 
Probatt’s Hotel, King Street, Covent Garden; and a list of coffee-houses 
following has Probatt’s Coffee-house, King Street, Covent Garden (pp. 413 
and 416). 
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an airy, light performer, of whom there are no less than four portraits 
in the club.1 The Garrick was established, mainly by the exertions 
of Mr. Frank Mills, with the design of constituting “a society in 
which actors and men of education and refinement might mcet on 
equal and independent terms.” ? 

The famous array of theatrical portraits in the Garrick Club 
were originally collected chiefly by Charles Mathews the elder. 
Among them are Henderson, by Gainsborough ; the elder Coleman, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Munden, by Opic ; a drawing, by Lawrence, 
of J. P. Kemble; another, by Harlow, of Elliston ; and another, 
by Lawrence, of Mrs. Siddons; Nat Lee; Doggett; Quin ; 
Foote ; Moody ; Bannister ; Tom Sheridan ; head of Garrick, by 
Zoffany ; King, by Richard Wilson, the landscape-painter ; Emery ; 
the elder Dibdin; Mr. Powel and Family, by R. Wilson; 
Nell Gwynne; Mrs. Oldfield (half-length), by Kneller; Mrs. 
Bracegirdle ; Mrs. Pritchard Mrs. Cibber; Peg Woffington ; Mrs. 
Abington, by Hickey; Mrs. Siddons, by Harlow; Mrs. Yates ; 
Mrs. Billington; Miss O’Neil, by Joseph; Nancy Dawson ; Mrs. 
Inchbald, by Harlow; Miss Stephens; head of Mrs. Robinson, 
by Sir Joshua ; Joseph Harris, as Cardinal Wolsey ; Anthony Leigh, 
as the Spanish Friar; Colley Cibber, as Lord Foppington, by 
Grisoni ; Griffin and Johnson, in “ The Alchemist,” by P. Van Bleeck ; 
“The School for Scandal” (the Screen Scene), as originally cast ; 
Mrs. Pritchard, as Lady Macbeth, by Zoffany ; Mr. and Mrs. Barry, in 
“ Hamlet”; Rich, in 1753, as Harlequin; Garrick, as Richard IIL., 
by the elder Morland; King, and Touchstone, by Zoffany ; Weston, 
as Billy Button, by Zoffany ; King and Mr. and Mrs. Baddely, in “ The 
Clandestine Marriage,” by Zoffany; Moody and Parsons, in “ The 
Committee,” by Vandergucht; Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, by 
Zoffany ; “Love, Law and Physic” (Mathews, Liston, Blanchard, 
and Emery), by Clint ; Powell, Bensley, and Smith, by J. Mortimer ; 
Dowton, in “The Mayor of Garratt”; busts by Mrs. Siddons, of 
herself and brother. 

This splendid collection, as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald observes, is 
Charles Mathews’s monument. Mathews was extravagant, not in 
his pleasures, but in gratifying his tastes. He had no idea of the 
value of money, and was constantly being robbed or taken in. The 
beginning of his collection of portraits was thus: he once let his 
house to an ‘‘agreeable” family of the name of Thompson, who 

1 The Garrick Club, by Percy Fitzgerald, 1904, p. 3. 

2 The Garrick Club: Notices of One Hundred and Thirty-five of its former 
Members, by the Rev. R. H. Barham. 
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paid no rent, until one day his eyes fell on an account of the 
auction at the cottage, where he found that everything had been 
sold off and the family had disappeared! Seven hundred pounds 
was his loss. Something, however, escaped, and that something 
was a number of old portraits stored in an outhouse. This was 
the germ of the dramatic collection which he had just begun to 
form.! 

What were “Chinese Brogdanones ” and “ Lillepushes”? Mrs. 
Leadbeater, at the “Three Stags’ Heads”? in King Street, Covent 
Garden, announces the sale of her “ entire Stock in Trade of China 
Ware, she being oblig’d to clear on or before Lady Day next. 
Note.—There are some very great Curiosities, particularly Images 
ot extraordinary Stature, representing Chinese Brogdanones, 
Lillepushes, &c., which must be dispos’d of; also some India 
Pictures.” 3 

When the four “Indian Kings,” commemorated in the “ Tatler ” 
and “ Spectator,” visited England in Queen Anne’s reign, to obtain 
assistance against the French in Canada, they lodged in King 
Street, Covent Garden, at the house of the musician Dr. Arne’s 
father, an upholsterer, who hung out the sign of the “ Two Crowns 
and Cushions.” ‘Timbs says Arne’s house was next door to the 
Garrick Club. The king and queen, for whom Arne, as an uphol- 
sterer, made the two cushions probably, if not the two crowns, and 
so begot his sign, were perhaps William and Mary, unless the sign, 
as might well be the case, existed before his tenancy of the house. 
This was the Arne who was so full of other people’s affairs that he 
neglected his own. As satirised in the “ Tatler” No. 155, he had a 
wife and several children, but was much more anxious as to what 
passed in Poland than in his own family, and was “in greater pain 
and anxiety of mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that of his 
nearest relations.”4 This trait in his character was not an un- 
qualified misfortune, however, for the “ nobly non-utilitarian ” interests 
of music were promoted by the quidnunc upholsterer’s absence 
from his home in King Street. The future composer of the air 


) The Garrick Club, by Percy Fitzgerald, 1904, p. 118, 

* Three stags’ heads are the arms of the D’Oylys, and also, I think, of the 
Stanleys, Earls of Derby; but the connection with the sign is not apparent. 
According to Burke’s Gen. Armoury, the Doyles or Doyleys bear three stags’ 
heads, the Doylys three bucks’ heads (or 2 bends). 

* Daily Advertiser, March 18, 1742. Possibly the Brogdanones and 
Lillepushes had some connection with the popularity of Gulliver’s Travels 
and with Brobdingnag and the Liliputians. 

* See, further, Zat/er Nos. 155 and 171, and Spectator No. 50. 
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“ Rule, Britannia,” no doubt profited by this circumstance by day 
as well as by night. At night he secreted himself with his spinet 
in his room, just as Handel did with his clavichord, where, muffling 
the strings with a handkerchief, he used to practise in the night, 
while the rest of the family were asleep. But if his father had 
discovered how he spent his time “he would probably have thrown 
the instrument, if not the player, out of the window.”! To 
return to the four “Indian Kings”—their names were of an extra- 
ordinary syllabic character—Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Prow, and Sa 
Ga Yean Qua Prah Ton, of the Maquas; Elow Oh Kaom, and Oh 
Nee Yeabh Ton No Prow, of the river Sachem and the Ganajohbore 
Sachem. On April 18 they were conveyed in two of the Queen’s 
coaches to St. James’s, and introduced to their public audience by 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of Shrewsbury ; Major Pidgeon, 
an officer who had come over with them, acted as interpreter. 
“They had with one consent,” they said, “hung up the kettle 
and taken in their hands the hatchet, in token of their friendship 
to the Great Queen and her children, and on the other side of the 
great waters they had been a strong wall of security to their Great 
Queen’s children, even to the loss of their best children.” They 
rejoiced in the prospect of the English conquest of Canada, after 
which they should have free hunting, and a great trade with their 
Great Queen’s children, and as a token of the sincerity of the Six 
Nations they, in the name of all, presented their Great Queen with 
the belts of wampum. In conclusion they besought their Great 
Queen to give their ease her gracious consideration, and petitioned 
her to send them more of her children to teach them, as, since their 
friendship with her children, they had obtained some knowledge of 
the Saviour of the World. 

They remained a fortnight longer in London, being entertained 
by various persons of distinction, and taken to see the principal 
sights.” By way of Hampton Court and Windsor they were 
conveyed to Portsmouth, where they embarked on board the 
*‘ Dragon” man-of-war, and arrived at Boston, in New England, on 
July 15, 1710. In 1712, according to an old newspaper excerpt, 
was published “A full and true account of a most cruel and 
dreadful fire, which happened betwixt two and three in the morning, 
in King Street, Covent Garden, and burnt down the Crown and 
Cushion, being the house where the “Indian Kings” lived, and 
several other houses, having done nearly ten thousand pounds 
damage.” Consequently it must have been the house rebuilt on the 


' See The Musical Review, vol. i. p. 201. 
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site of Arne’s, and not the same house as stated, which was for 
many years afterwards tenanted by Mr. William Cribb, whose father 
published the magnificent mezzotint by G. Clint, from Harlow’s 
picture of the trial of Queen Katherine. This celebrated painting 
—known as “The Kemble Family,” from its introducing their 
portraits—was the last work of Harlow, whom his master, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, characterised as “the most promising of all our 
painters.” To Mr. Cribb is due the credit of having been the first 
to appreciate the genius of the late Mr. Sydney Cooper, whose 
Cuyp-like pictures are so justly admired. The incident is agreeably 
told by Miss Mitford in her “Belford Regis.” Mr. Cribb was 
struck with a small cattle-piece by Cooper, which he saw in a shop 
window in Soho ; he sought out the young painter, and gave him 
his first commission. The painting was seen by artists and amateurs 
at Mr. Cribb’s picture-room in King Street, and it was chiefly 
from this work that commissions poured in, and urged the artist on 
the road to fortune. 

Three doors from the Capital and Counties Bank, on its west 
side at No. 33 King Street, lodged one of our most famous actors, 
George Frederick Cooke, whose reckless manner of living brought 
him to a comparatively early grave in his fifty-sixth year. It is 
related how he threw his pocket-book, containing £300, on the 
fire because a working man who had been a soldier, and with whom 
he had quarrelled, refused to fight with him, making the excuse that 
Cooke was a rich man. ‘Cooke lodged here in 1805,” says 
Wheatley, “at £3 a week.” 

The Westminster Fire Assurance Company’s Office is stated by 
Cunningham to occupy the site of the house of Lenthall, Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the time of the Commonwealth.' The 
Company, incorporated in 1717, has already been alluded to as having 
originally held its meetings at Tom’s Coffee-house, in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and we have seen how its engine went nobly to work in sub- 
duing the fire at Allen’s Coffee-house. It was removed from St. 
Martin’s Lane to Bedford Street and from Bedford Street to King 
Street about the year 1830 or 1831, when it was under the manage- 
ment of William Crake, Esq., chairman, and twenty-three other 
directors ; George How Brown, Esq., secretary ; and James Gray 
Mayhew, Esq., surveyor of buildings.” 

The building at the King Street end of Garrick Street was 
erected when the latter thoroughfare was formed, in 1860, by Messrs. 

! Garrick Correspondence, i. 33. 
2 Elmes’s Zopographical Dictionary, 1831. 
2 
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Debenham, Storr and Sons, the auctioneers, from the designs of 
Mr. Arthur Allom. The style must be called Italian, says the 
“ Builder.” It is a good bold front; the blocking course of the 
frontispiece has an incised ornament, and the heads on the key-stones 
on the ground floor are very well modelled. The site, an irregular 
triangle, presented some difficulties, and the building has a frontage 
of 117 feet. 

King Street was honoured by the residence of a poet laureate 
in the person of the amiable Nicholas Rowe, the editor of Shake- 
speare, and author of “ Jane Shore ” and other sentimental tragedies, 
He lived at a house in this street, however, only during the latter 
years of his life, but on which side is not stated. Dr. Johnson 
esteemed his version of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia” a masterpiece, and he 
was honoured on the signboard, for his head served as the sign of 
F, W. Feales, “over against St. Clement’s Church in the Strand,” 
in 1737. In the same street lived another poet, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, from 1799 down to 1802. He was then earning his 
livelihood as an unknown writer on political subjects for the 
** Morning Post.” 

On the south side of King Street there still exists a most curious 
sign for a tavern—the “Essex Serpent,” at No. 6. There can 
hardly be any doubt that this is a very old taverner’s sign, dating 
from soon after the formation of the street itself. In the British 
Museum Library there isa unique pamphlet which evidently relates 
to this “ Essex Serpent.”! ‘ One of the most venomous Serpents 
in former time,” says the narrative, ‘lurked about the Meads near 
- Saffron Walden, in Essex, who by his very sight killed so many as 
the town became almost depopulated, when a valerous knight, 
making him a Coat of Christal Glass, boldly went to assail this 
Cockatrice, but her venomous Nature not able to indure the purity 
of that fine metal, she suddenly dyed, in memory whereof his Sword 
was hung up in Walden Church, the effigies of the Cockatrice set 
up in Brass, and a Table hanged close by, wherein was continued 
all the story of the adventure ; but in these late times of Rebellion, 
it being taken for a monument of superstition, was by the lawless 
Souldiers broken in pieces, to show they were also of venomous 
Nature as well as the Cockatrice.” 

The terrifying attributes of the Cockatrice, or Basilisk, as this 
Essex Serpent was also called, were enough to curdle the blood in 
the veins of the hardiest peasantry. He is described as the most 


1 Strange News out of Essex, or the Winged Serpent, an eight-page tract. 
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venomous of all the serpent tribe: “ It breaketh stones, blasteth all 
Plants with his breath, it burneth everything it goeth over ; no Herb 
can grow near the place of his abode, it is poison to poison, and 
frighteth away all other Serpents, only with a hissing. If a man 
touch it though with a long pole it kills him, and if it see a man 
a far off it destroys him with its looks. It is not above a foot in 
length, of colour between black and yellow, having very red eyes, 
a sharp head, and a white spot hereon like a Crown. It goeth not 
winding like other Serpents, but upright on his breast.” 

There was another sign of the “ Essex Serpent” in Charles 
Street, Westminster, but this has disappeared, and the King Street 
one is the only remaining instance in London. It was, no doubt, 
adopted by some enterprising tavern-keeper at the time the pamphlet 
quoted above was in circulation, and when the wonder was fresh in 
people’s minds. It is mentioned by Oldys the antiquary, who died 
in 1761, but the sign in King Street is probably as old as the 
publication of the pamphlet in 1669. It was, strictly speaking, not 
Saffron Walden that the serpent haunted, but Henham-on-the- 
Mount, four miles from Saffron Walden, and “the truth of the 
Relation of the Serpent” was attested by: Richard Jackson, 
churchwarden ; Thomas Presland, constable; John Knight, over- 
seer of the poor ; Barnaby Thurgood, Samuel Garret, Richard Seely, 
and William Green, householders. 

King Street was the birthplace of mahogany furniture. Dr. 
Gibbons, an eminent physician of the time, was building a house in 
King Street, when his brother, a West Indian captain, brought over 
some mahogany as ballast, and thinking the wood might be of 
service to his brother the doctor, he sent hima quantity of it; 
but the carpenters finding it too hard to work, it was laidaside. Soon 
after this, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the doctor called 
on his cabinet-maker in Long Acre, and asked him to make one of 
some wood which lay in his garden. He complained, however, 
that it was too hard for his tools, and the doctor said he must get 
stronger tools. The box was made and approved, so that the doctor 
had a bureau made of the same wood ; the fine colour and polish 
were so pleasing that he invited his friends to come and see the 
bureau ; and among them was the Duchess of Buckingham, through 
whose patronage of it the wood came into general use. The doors 
of a few of the better class of old houses in King Street were 
remarkable for some time afterwards, up, in fact, to the middle of 
the last century, for being made of solid mahogany. The 
“Mahogany Door,” in fact, really occurs as a sign in 1742: 
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“To be SOLD, for the Importer, 
At the ‘Mahogony Door,’ the third above the Church, 
in Ludgate Street, 
The best Coniac Brandy and Jamaica Rum at the lowest Price. 
Arrack at 14s. per gallon,” &c., &c.! 


The wood seems to have come from Jamaica—at all events in 
1738: ‘Yesterday was entered at the Custom-House from - . 
Jamaica, 10,500 lb. of Indigo, and 117 Tons of Mahogony.” ? 

Quin, the actor, was born in King Street, in circumstances 
associated in later life with his misfortunes. His father, an Irish 
barrister, unfortunately married a supposed widow who turned out 
to be of the “ grass” variety, for her husband, after a long absence, 
returned and claimed her, on which account Quin, who was the 
offspring of the connection, was deemed illegitimate, and upon his 
father’s death was left without a fortune. Garrick, once his rival, 
lived in the same street, and afterwards became his friend, writing 
in due time his epitaph in Bath Cathedral. 

The “snuffing gentleman” was an institution of sufficient com- 
mercial importance to suggest a snuff-dealer’s sign so called,* though 
not in King Street. In King Street, however, was a snuff-dealer 
who hung out the sign of the “Golden Cup,” and the “ snuffing 
gentleman ” might purchase there not less than a pound of “super- 
fine Muslin Havanna Snuff at 3s. 6¢.a Pound. Also a small, but 
neat, Harpsichord to be sold cheap.” This snuff-dealer was also a 
hosier, one Wilson by name.‘ 

The National Sporting Club, No. 43 King Street, was founded 
on the ruins of the “ Pelican.”® Situated at the north-west end of 
the Piazza, the premises may justly be said to be, in point of the 
residence they have afforded to distinguished persons, among the 
most historic in London. The site of this famous nursery of the 
“noble art” is, in the first place, identical with that occupied by 
the house of Sir Kenelm Digby, which is distinctly indicated by 
Aubrey in his “ Lives,” where he says :—“ Since the restauration of 
Charles II., he lived in the last faire house westward in the north 
portico of Covent Garden, where my lord Denzill Holles lived since. 





' Daily Advertiser, June 22, 1742. 

2 St. James’s Evening Post, Feb. 9, 1738. 

* The ‘‘ Jessamine Tree and Snuffing Gentleman.” 

* Daily Advertiser, April 5, 1742. 

5 The National Sporting Club, edited by A. F. Bettinson and Wm. O. 
Tristram, 1901, pp. 6-7. 
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He had a laboratory there. I think he dyed in this house, sed Qu.” } 
Of this Lord Holles, who was a man of great courage, it is narrated 
that being one day engaged in a very hot debate in the House, in 
which some rude expressions fell from Ireton, “Colonel Hollis” 
persuaded him to walk out with him, and then told him that he 
would presently go over the water and fight him. Ireton replied 
that “his conscience would not suffer him to fight a duel,” where- 
upon Holles pulled him by the nose, telling him that “if his con- 
science would keep him from giving men satisfaction, it should keep 
him from provoking them.” Cunningham says that Denzil Holles, 
also known as Colonel Holles, the celebrated member of the Long 
Parliament, “ lived in the Piazza in 1644; and in 1666 and after in 
a house on the site of Evans’s Hotel.” In or about 1662-3, Holles 
addressed a letter to the Lord Mayor, Sir John Frederick, requesting 
a quill of water for the use of his son and daughter, at their residence 
in St. Martin’s Lane.* Sir Harry Vane the younger, also, in the 
year 1647, dwelt in this house in King Street. The mansion was 
subsequently altered, if not rebuilt, for the Earl of Orford, better 
known as Admiral Russell, and his occupancy is commemorated 
to this day by a tablet outside, which says: 
HERE 
LIVED AND DIED 
ADMIRAL EDWARD RUSSELL 
EARL OF ORFORD. 
Born 1651. Died 1727. 


Admiral Russell was gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
James, Duke of York, but on the execution of his cousin, Lord 
William Russell, he retired from Court, and was an active promoter 
of the Revolution. In the battle of La Hogue, when the French 
fleet, under Admiral Trouville, was utterly destroyed by the English 
and the Dutch, Admirals Russell and Rooke gained a most im- 
portant victory, which not only put an end to the threatened French 
invasion, and overthrew the hopes of James II. of recovering his 
throne, but so crippled the navy of France that it ceased to be 
formidable. The fine old staircase of what was afterwards Low’s 
Family Hotel was formed of part of the vessel—the “ Britannia,” 

1 Lives of Eminent Men, 1813, p. 327. 

2 Guthrie’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 1753 see also edition 1751, 
vol, iv. p. 1173. This incident, however, detracted little, if anything, from the 
reputation for courage which Ireton had acquired on the field of battle. 

’ Remembrancia of the City of London (1579-1664), 1878, p. 560. 

* Cunningham’s London, 1850, p. 595. 
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100 guns—that Admiral Russell, Lord Orford, commanded at La 
Hogue.' Low’s was the first “Family” hotel in London. The 
house of Admiral Russell, only partly rebuilt, succeeded that in 
which Sir Kenelm Digby and other distinguished persons lived, and 
is said, with extreme probability, to have been the scene of the first 
Cabinet Council (in which, unlike the Privy Council, the presence 
of the reigning Sovereign is not considered necessary) ever held 
in England. The first Lord Archer of the revived barony,? 
married into the Russell family, to Lord Orford’s sister, I think,’ 
but it was the second baron who, in 1761, married Sarah, elder 
daughter of James West the bibliographer, and member for Alscot, 
Warwickshire, into whose possession the house had passed. With 
the second Lord Archer, not only did the barony become extinct, 
but the owner of the title is said to have been the last nobleman to 
reside in Covent Garden. It was not the tendency of the everyday 
speech of the time to call a spade a horticultural implement, and 
when Lady Archer asked a nobleman why he did not admire her 
daughter, he said he was “no judge of painting.” Her ladyship’s 
wit, however, saved the situation, for, not in the least disconcerted, 
she asked whether he had “ever seen an angel that was not 
painted.”4 Here, at No. 43, dwelt the famous bibliophile and 
connoisseur, James West, and here was sold iz suo proprio loco his 
valuable library, which it took the auctioneer six weeks to dispose of. 
His MSS. passed to the Marquis of Lansdowne. His books, with 
many important antiquarian notes by Bishop White Kennett, were 
sold by auction by Mr. Landford, and the catalogue was arranged 
by Mr. Paterson. Many, of the greatest literary value, sold for 
a few shillings. The sale of the prints and drawings occupied 
thirteen days ; the coins and medals, seven. 

After the sale the house became Low’s Family Hotel. Then it 
was successively known as the Grand Hotel, Froome’s, Hudson’s, 
Richardson’s, Joy’s, Evans’s, and then the Covent Garden Hotel. 


1 Among the items in the Parish Register of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, is 
one, ‘* Rec* of Admiral (La Hogue) Russell, for his pew in the gallery, ros.” 

2 This barony was very ancient. See Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages. 

8’ Thus Burke (Zxtinct Peerages) ; but Mr. Dobson says that Lord Archer 
married Russell’s grand-niece Catherine Tipping (Zighteenth Century Vignettes, 
third series). 

* See Court Anecdotes. There are some curious engravings extant of this 
Lady Archer, who survived her husband, and there is a view of Bowles’s extant, 
showing the Market, the Church of St. Paul, and Lord Archer’s house (1751). A 
shoeblack who stood at the end of Lord Archer’s rails had saved between £70 
and £80. 
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During all these tenancies the house appears to have remained the 
dwelling built, or partially rebuilt, by Admiral Russell. Low is said 
to have had gold, silver, and copper medals struck as advertisements 
for his hotel. The gold were given to princes, the silver to the 
nobility, and the copper to the ordinary guests. Before he took 
West’s historic house, Low was a hairdresser of Southampton 
Street. His venture, however, ruined him. The next adventurer 
was Froome, landlord of the “ White Hart” in Long Acre, afterwards 
Stubb’s, the coachmaker’s. The back gateway and the sides of the 
White Hart Inn were still to be seen from Hart Street at the 
beginning of last century. It was a house of ill-fame, but Froome 
kept Low’s very respectably.1 About 1790 Mrs. Hudson became 
the proprietor. She was something of a Mrs. Malaprop, for one of 
her advertisements ended “with stabling for one hundred noble- 
men and horses.” Of Mr. Richardson, who next succeeded, nothing 
seems to be known.” Next came Mr. Joy, when what afterwards be- 
came even better known as “ Evans’s,” was called the “Star” dinner 
and coffee room, because of the number of men of rank who visited 
it. It was said that it was no uncommon thing for nine dukes to 
dine here, at this period in the house’s history, in one day. Then it 
became “Evans’s.” This Mr. W.C. Evans, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
died in 1854, having in 1844 resigned the rooms and hall into the 
hands of Mr. Green. Evans was a comedian. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, while living here, possessed a piece of ground 
at the back of the house, afterwards known as “‘ Digby’s Garden,” 
where was formerly a small cottage, in which the Kembles lived 
while in the zenith of their fame at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
here the highly-gifted Fanny Kemble was born. On the site of this 
garden was built a very handsome music-hall or singing-room by 
Mr. Green, the successor of Evans. This music-room was remarkable 
for the transition in the character of its entertainments, though still 
known as Evans’s, from downright grossness to music of a higher 
class. This is attested by the publication of a now rare pamphlet 
which includes a selection of songs, glees and madrigals, and was 
published about 1855-6 “for the acceptance of gentlemen visiting 
Evans’s Supper Rooms.” It was built from the designs of Mr. 
William Finch Hill. The proportions of the room, which may still 
be seen at the National Sporting Club, looking at it in section, was 


' See a scarce pamphlet printed for ‘‘ Gentlemen visiting Evans’s Supper 
Rooms, Covent Garden.” 

? Unless he was the well-known waiter of that name at the Shakespear Tavern, 
Covent Garden. 
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nearly square, being about 53 feet high, and as many wide ; it was 
- about 72 feet long from end to end, and with the old room, through 
which it was approached, the hall was 113 feetin length.! As Evans’s 
Music Hall it was finally closed in 1880, and soon after the building, 
with the hotel adjoining, was converted into a club-house, the 
“‘ Falstaff,” a club somewhat similar to the “ Garrick.” 

A distinguished actress dwelt in King Street, Covent Garden, in 
the person of Mrs. Butler, who was said to be an illegitimate daughter 
of a noble duke whose monument is erected in Westminster Abbey. 
Her rendering of the character of Celia in Jonson’s “ Volpone” was 
“ extremely interesting.”? She was the original actress of Millwood 
in “ Barnwell,” and the sometime rival of Mrs. Cibber. While 
impersonating the Countess of Rousillon in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well” she was “seized with a distemper.”* In what year this 
occurred is not stated, but the following advertisement appeared in 
1742: 

“For the Benefit of M". BUTLER. 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, next Tuesday, the 3oth 

instant, will be presented a Comedy 


The DOUBLE GALLANT. 


The Part of the Double Gallant by Mr. Cibber; Sir Solomon 
Sadlife, Mr. Johnson ; Careless, Mr. Mills ; Clerimont, Mr. Havard ; 
Old Wilful, Mr. Shepard ; Old Atall, Mr. Turbutt ; Captain Strut, 
Mr. Neale ; Dr. Bolus, Mr. Taswell ; Apothecary, Mr. Gray ; Finder, 
Mr. Berry ; Supple, Mr. Ray ; Lady Dainty, Mrs. Butler ; Sylvia, 
Mrs. Mills ; Clarinda, Mrs. Woffington ; Lady Sadlife, Mrs. Clive ; 
Wishwell, Mrs. Macklin ; Situp, Miss Bennet ; China-Woman, Mrs. 
Egerton. 

To which will be added a Farce, call’d 


The LOTTERY. 


Jack Stocks, alias Lord Lace, Mr. Cibber ; Chloe, alias Lady 
Lace, Mrs. Clive ; Lovemore, Mr. Beard. 

And Entertainments of Singing and Dancing as will be express’d 
in the Bills. Places for the Stage to be taken of Mr. Moor, in the 
Playhouse Passage. : 

Tickets to be had at Mrs. Butler’s house in King Street, Covent 


' Illustrated London News, January 26, 1856. 
* Dramatic Miscellanies, by Thomas Davies, 1785, vol. ii. p. 100. 
* bid. p. 9. 
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Garden ; and at Mr. Bradshaw’s, Box-Book-Keeper, at the King’s 
Arms in Russel-Street, near the Playhouse. 

Servants will be admitted to keep Places on the Stage.”! 

I have not been able to ascertain whether this Mrs. Butler is 
identical with one of the same name, but known also as “ Mother 
Butler,” who at the beginning of the last century kept the notorious 
“ night-house ” called the “ Finish,” originally known as the “ Queen’s 
Head.” It was, however, on the south side of the Market, about 
half-way between Southampton Street and the “‘Hummums.”? For 
some time before Mrs. Butler’s tenancy it was called Carpenter’s 
Coffee-house, so named after a singular character who, originally 
a porter, became lessee of the Market. When fetching fruit from 
the wharf at the Fox-under-the-Hill, he had a very peculiar knack of 
piling as many as fifteen half cherry-sieves upon his head, and would 
throw off at pleasure from one to any number, a knack he had 
acquired to such a certainty that he never failed. He was a worthy 
man and much respected. 

The “ Finish” was, down to a recent date, a gloomy, disreputable 
coffee-house, kept by one Smith, where, in interdicted hours, beer 
and spirits could be obtained when all the public-houses were 
closed. It had in 1866 been recently pulled down.* The “ School 
of Reform” was another night resort for “choice spirits” on the 
south side of Covent Garden, which was contemporary with, and in 
character similar to, the “ Finish.” 4 

Four doors from the National Sporting Club at No. 38 King 
Street is another house of literary, as well as commercial, fame in 
the annals of Covent Garden. This is Stevens’s Auction Rooms, 
where scientific instruments, &c., are sold, and, at the proper season, 
bulbs and choice plants. The large photograph immediately within 
the office premises, entitled “ Worn Out,” is of special interest. It 
is that of an old woman in her donkey-cart. ‘“ The surest sign of 
age is loneliness,” says the author of “ Ophic Sayings,” and here we 
have the quintessence of loneliness. She probably lives, thinks, and 
has her being alone, yet not alone, for her faithful donkey is with 
her, and does he not help her to dispose of the poor marketable 
produce at her command? And who spliced the shafts of the 
broken-down antediluvian cart for her, of which even the tyres are 
bound to the wheel, by some kind friend, with cords! This faithful 


1 The Datly Advertiser, March 27, 1742. bid. March 3. 
2 See account in the Windsor Magazine for January, 1901. 
8 Hist. of Signboards, 1884, p. 511. 

* The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. 
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and pathetic picture earned the ‘“‘Graphic’s” £20 award for photo- 
graphy, over the heads of some thousands of competitors.' Much as 
we should like to know the history of the two carved ship’s figure- 
heads of Indian kings, appertaining probably to the early anna!s of 
the tobacco trade, which stand in splendid preservation in the passage 
leading to the auction-room, we must pass to the story of the house’s 
earlier fortunes. The auction-rooms appear to have had for their first 
despot of the hammer the famous Paterson, who for some time 
before it was taken down in July, 1777, lived in that portion of the 
old fabric of Essex House, Strand, in which the Cottonian Library 
was kept from 1712 to 1730.7 Paterson, when he came to King 
Street, was the earliest auctioneer who sold books singly, in lots, the 
first bidding for which was sixpence, and the advance threepence 
each bidding until five shillings were offered, when it rose to sixpence ; 
and, by this manner of disposing of book property, no book was 
overlooked. Paterson was believed—so extensive was his reading— 
to have read most of the works in the English language that he 
offered for sale. This, however, was not conducive to commercial 
success, and he was at length glad to become the librarian of the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne. Paterson’s was then taken by the 
triumvirate, King, Collins, and Chapman, who held it for the sale of 
books and prints. It was here that the veteran Collins gave what 
he called his ‘“‘ Evening Brush,”—lectures consisting principally of 
anecdotes of persons who had left this world before the birth of 
three-fourths of his audience. But what renders the room far more 
memorable is that it was under this roof that Charles Dibdin 
commenced his * London Amusement,” and here his pathetic and 
popular song of “Poor Jack” was often encored.* And here 
Paterson delivered a series of lectures upon Shakespeare’s Plays 
when George Steevens, Edmund Malone, and Barry the painter were 
among his auditors.4 Mr. Thomas King at a later period seems to 
have taken into partnership Mr. Lochée. A newspaper paragraph, 
perhaps from the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” obituary notices (1793), 
says: “At his house at Margate, Mr. Thomas King, Covent Garden. 
He is supposed to have died worth £ 70,000 sterling. At the death of 
the late King he cleared £20,000 bya monopoly of black silks, &c.” 
King and Lochée appear to have been succeeded by Hutchins. 
T. Rawle, the inseparable companion of Grose the antiquary, was one 


' This was on March 7, 1905. 

2 Cunningham’s London. 

8 J. T. Smith’s Mollekens and his Times, pp. 278-83. 
‘ Ibid. pp. 278-83. 
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of His Majesty’s accoutrement makers ; and after his death his effects 
were sold by Hutchins in King Street. Among the lots were a 
helmet, a sword, and several letters of Oliver Cromwell ; also the 
doublet in which Cromwell dissolved the Long Parliament. Another 
singular lot was a large black wig, with long flowing curls, stated to 
have been worn by King Charles II.: it was bought by Suett the 
actor, who was a great collector of wigs.! 

The name of a famous auctioneer was given to Robins’s Auction 
Rooms in the north-east wing of the Piazza. In this house Zoffany, 
the clever theatrical portrait-painter, executed that of Foote in the 
character of Major Sturgeon. George Robins is buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery beneath a conspicuoustomb. One of his advertise- 
ments, presumably an early one, runs as follows : 

‘“‘PAWNBROKERS’ UNREDEEMED PLEDGES.—Messrs. Robins beg 
most respectfully to acquaint their numerous Friends and the Publick 
in general, that their first Sale of unredeemed property (this year) 
will take Place at their Rooms, under the Great Piazza, Covent 
Garden, on Tuesday next and three following Days, at half after 
Twelve o’clock each Day, where will be found Lots worthy the 
Attention of Country Dealers, &c. The names of the Pawnbrokers 
will appear in this paper on Monday, on which day the goods may 
be viewed.” ? 

Robins’s Sale Rooms seem to have been identical with those of 
another famous auctioneer named Cock whom Fielding introduced 
into the “ Historical Register” as “‘ Mr. Auctioneer Hen”; and 
here, says Mr. Austin Dobson, between 1745 and 1750, the “ Marriage 
@ la Mode” was exhibited gratis to an ungrateful world. In the 
front apartments of Cock’s, and in convenient proximity to a favourite 
house of call, the ‘‘ Constitution,” in Bedford Street, lodged Richard 
Wilson. It was afterwards Messrs. Langford’s, and later George 
Robins’s.® 

J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL, 


1 Timbs’s Clubs and Club Life. 

2 Daily Advertiser, March 1, 1742. 

* Eighteenth Century Vignettes, third series, 1896, p. 335; but it will be 
seen from the above advertisement that there was a Robins, auctioneer, under the 
Great Piazza as early as 1742. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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SWINBURNE ON SEA. 


HE collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s works ! gives us an 
Hi | opportunity of noting the overwhelming place which the sea 
i takes in his poems. Every imaginable epithet is to be found in his 
i} | pages to describe the sea and the waves ; these epithets would form 
i | a Rabelaisian list. We have in a very limited portion of these six 
volumes the following: dim, quick, sharp, live, steep, dense, dull, 
Hf} | sweet and virginal green, fruitless, far long grey and grey keen, 
| | breaking, stirring, warring, wandering, shuddering, fleeting, labouring, 
| straitening, wrecking, encountering, violent, clear-unsounded, un- 

divided, intolerable, choral, white-hurtling, wine-bright, tempest- 
| rifted, and thunder-throated. And the sea itself is not so often 
described as it is used to describe a thousand things. In “ Balen,” 
‘the sea’s hand smites the shore,” to illustrate how Pellinore smote 
Lot ; and as to Arthur 

All his spirit’s might 
Withered within him even as night 
Withers when sunrise thrills the sea. 


i Death is deep as the sea 

i And Fate as the waves thereof : 

from which the inference would be that Death is deeper than Fate 
if the fact had any meaning for us. Usually Fate is looked upon 
as something which outranks Death altogether, which is elsewhere 
called “the shadow cast by life on Fate.” In ‘‘ Erechtheus” within 
a few lines we have the sea summoned to swallow up Athens, we 
find the expression “ billowy beating war,” and the time-worn simile 
of the helmsman of the state. The chorus speaks in terms of the 
sea, going so far as to state that the depths of it 


Were aghast and whitened 
And the crowns of their waves were as flame. 





1 The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne, in 6 volumes. Chatto & Windus. 
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Praxithea speaks in the same strain, and in the same poem we read: 
As the east wind... 
































. . . . . 
Drives wave on wave on wave to west, 
. 


So time’s mute breath . . . 
Drives day on day on day to doom. 


Iseult is “‘ more fair than foam,” and 


The springs of unimaginable eyes 
Shone as the sea’s depth swallowing up the sky’s. 


The wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue. 


Sometimes the sapphire becomes “ sullen” and 
Swells toward storm foamless. 


Again : 
As men that shall be swallowed of the sea 
Love the sea’s lovely beauty: ... 
We have loved and slain each other, and love yet. 


So is my love of her and hers of me— 
And its most sweetness bitter as the sea. 


Two pages are devoted to the description of the sea in terms of 
; battle and of battle in terms of the sea; and in “ Atalanta” Meleager 
well describes the rushing of a vessel through the waves. 

In his dedicatory epistle to Mr. Watts-Dunton, Mr. Swinburne 
gives a very important reason for his use of the “Balen” similitudes 
to which we have referred. He says, “ It is possible, in such a metre 
as was chosen and refashioned for this poem [“ Balen ”], to give some 
sense of the rage and rapture of battle for which Homer himself 
could only find fit and full expression by similitudes drawn like 
mine from the revels and the terrors and the glories of the sea.” 

In an ordinary case we should not describe the sea by means 
of angels or gods, but it is difficult to object to the fine passage 





beginning : 
The quick sea shone 
And shivered like spread wings of angels blown 
By the sun’s breath before him ; 
and ending 


Air, light, and wave seemed full of burning rest, 
With motion as of one God’s beating breast. 
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In “ Tristram” Mr. Swinburne twice describes his hero taking 


a dip in the sea, 
Right out by 


The old blithe way the sea-mew takes. 


But in many passages we find that the poet enters into that inner 
sanctuary of the swimmer and diver which is seldom invaded by 
one of his fraternity, ‘the dusk of the dim sea’s womb.” Who can 
withstand, in one aspect, a lover of the sea who can write in “A 
Swimmer’s Dream,” 

I lean my cheek to the cold grey pillow, 

The deep soft swell of the full broad billow, 


And close mine eyes for delight past measure, 
And wish the wheel of the world would stand. 


In the dedicatory epistle the prose of it is “the matchless magic, 
the ineffable fascination of the sea whose beauties and delights, 
whose translucent depths of water and divers-coloured banks of 
submarine foliage and flowerage complete the charm of the scenes.” 

We might question the propriety of investing the sea with “free 
limitless love” towards the sun. But everywhere throughout these 


volumes 
The wind and the sea 
Rejoice to live and laugh to be, 


They run through the whole of “Iseult at Tintagel.” The sea is 
now “a breaking battle,” now “a full field charging”; ‘‘all her soul 
was as the breaking sea”; “‘all their future thundered in the sea”; 
“‘God’s anger answered”; “ His voice threatened”; “ His wrath 
subsided ” in the sea. 

“Off Shore” is a beautiful pagan chant; but does it take us 
much further in the understanding and appreciation of the sea? 
The appearance as of steeds with white manes is of course very true 
of waves following each other to the coast. But cannot we get a little 
further than these old personifications and deifications? Are not 
mythology and the all too classical, even the Arthurian, a little behind 
the times? We miss in all these poems a little simple delineation 
of the phases and aspects of our much-loved sea. All the adjectives 
and epithets in these eloquent verses hardly reach the simple beauty 
of the sun shining through a curving wave; and Mr. Swinburne’s 
allusive descriptions scarcely approach the delicacy of gradation and 
colouring, the exquisite moulding, the wonders of lighting, and the 
awful majesty of these many waters in their many moods. 

We almost wish sometimes that Mr. Swinburne would try to 
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forget “the old great voice of the good old time,” and give us “the 
sense of all the sea” as it exists even for us. None ever knew and 
loved the sea, none ever saw and heard its beauties more clearly, 
none ever worshipped a greater God its maker, than we do to-day. 
A poet must be a poet to his own age ; a poet’s sea must be that 
of his own countrymen if it is to carry a message to their hearts. 
Each league along our coasts can show some different wave in 
colour, depth, and perfection of its curving crest. Each season 
brings some fresh aspect before our eyes, a ripple and a long smooth 
space, a broken surf, the majesty of a churning avalanche of spume. 
But we would not be ungrateful, we only feel regret that the song of 
this master should find so little echo in the hearts of present-day 
faith. The land by the North Sea appears to have 


Two lords that are deathless, 
Death’s self and the sea. 


It is almost amusing to find in the course of the poem these verses : 


Church and hospice wrought in faultless fashion, 
Hall and chancel bounteous and sublime, 

Wide and sweet and glorious as compassion, 
Filled and thrilled with force of choral chime, 

Filled with spirit of prayer and thrilled with passion, 
Hailed a God more merciful than time. 


Ah, less mighty, less than time prevailing, 
Shrunk, expelled, made nothing at his nod, 

Less than clouds across the sea-line sailing, 
Lies he, stricken by his master’s rod. 

‘« Where is man?” the cloister murmurs wailing ; 
Back the mute shrine thunders, ‘‘ Where is God ?” 


Here is all the end of all his glory— 
Dust and grass and barren silent stones. 
Dead, like him, one hollow tower and hoary 
Naked in the sea-wind stands and moans, 
Filled and thrilled with its perpetual story : 
Here, whcre earth is dense with dead men’s bones, 


We are told of “graves where men made sure to rest,” and are even 
asked to believe that the sleep of the dead is sweeter because of 
their environment. 


And gentler the wind from the dreary 
Sea-banks by the waves overlapped, 
Being weary, speaks peace to the weary 
From slopes that the tide-stream hath sapped ; 
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And sweeter than all that we call so 
The seal of their slumber shall be, 

Till the graves that embosom them also 
Be sapped by the sea, 


We know that the north-country man sticks like a mollusk to his 
tenement while alive, even if part of it should have gone over the 
cliff ; but we never heard of the slumberers in the graves, even in the 
north, troubling about their fate. 

Mr. Swinburne appears at times to take on himself the rdéle of 
high priest to Death and the Sea. The Sea and Death are sister and 
brother, and Death outside the Sea seems hardly to count. Let us 
look at him seated “on the throne of his crowned desire” on Les 


Casquets. 


Heaven’s height bows down to him, signed with his token, 
And the sea’s depth, moved as a heart that yearns, 
Heaves up to him, strong as a heart half broken, 
A heart that breaks in a prayer that burns. 
Of cloud is the shrine o¢ his worship moulded, 
But the altar therein is of sea-shaped stone, 
Whereon, with the strength of his wide wings folded, 
Sits death in the dark, alone. 


But we should place against this grim picture one of the poet’s 
paintings in his softer mood. He might read more peace into even 
the margin of the North Sea if he did not consider God to be 
dependent on the stone-work of a church, or at least put such a 
thought into words for some purpose hidden from our eyes. 


Softlier here the flower-soft feet of refluent seasons glide, 

Lightlier breathes the long low note of change’s gentler call. 

Wind and storm and landslip feed the lone sea’s gulf outside, 

Half a sea-mew’s first flight hence ; but scarce may these appal 
Peace, whose perfect seal is set for signet here on all. 

Steep and deep and sterile, under fields no plough can tame, 

Dip the cliffs full-fledged with poppies red as love or shame, 

Wide wan daisies bleak and bold, or herbage harsh and chill ; 

Here the full clove pinks and wallflowers crown the love they claim. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below the mill ! 


GEORGE RADFORD. 











THE LAST ODE TO MORFUDD. 


A LOVE SONG OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


From the Welsh of Dafydd ab Gwilym. 


To the student of Celtic literature, the fair Morfudd of Anglesey, daughter 
of Madog Lawgam, is a familiar character. In studying the odes of our greatest 
Welsh poet, Dafydd ab Gwilym, we find her name constantly recurring, and her 
beauty and virtues mentioned in terms of the most extravagant praise. Dafydd 
ab Gwilym first saw and fell in love with this lovely maiden at Rhosyr, in North 
Wales, where he saw her in church at the festival of St. Peter. Determined to gain 
her favour, he sent her by his servant a cask of wine, which offering was cruelly 
scorned, the damsel flinging some of the contents in the unfortunate messenger’s 
face. Her undaunted admirer, however, persisted in his attentions, and, having 
had the good luck to rescue her from some persons who had offered her insult, 
finally succeeded in gaining her affection. Morfudd consented to become his wife, 
and a Druidical ceremony of marriage was performed in a forest glade by a mutual 
friend and notable bard of the age, Madog Benfras. But, to the dismay of the 
young couple, this marriage was not considered binding by the heroine’s relations, 
who favoured the suit of one Cynfrig Cynan. Separated from the poet (who is 
said to have been extremely handsome, with curling locks of yellow hair and 
noble features), she was united, according to the laws of the Church, to this 
decrepit old man, nicknamed Bwa Bach, Little Hunchback. The adventurous 
Dafydd ab Gwilym soon persuaded her to attempt flight from her hated and 
jealous husband, but the runaways were overtaken, and the poet, unable to pay 
the heavy fine demanded by Cynfrig Cynan, was imprisoned for his pains. There- 
after, he had to rest content with the composing of 147 odes in her honour, and 
the lampooning of his rival, Bwa Bach. 


HE Lady Morfudd’s Bard am I, 
Right precious is such minstrelsy. 
Love and wisdom for her pleasure 
I weave in verse of “ Cywydd”?! measure ; 
The writing of her record fair 
Is all her captive poet’s care. 


? A composition in rhymed verse not divided into stanzas, each line having 
same number of syllables. 
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No suppliant’s language could express 
My woe, love’s anguish and distress. 
As all men know, it thrills my heart, 
E’en of myself it forms a part, 
Thief-like, within my breast, the whole 
Space for its dwelling-place it stole. 


All service I have freely rendered 

And regal praise to her have tendered. 
My harp I made—true as a bell 

(Mad worshipper !)—my story tell. 
Triumphant, loud, thus shouted I 

Her name on Gwynedd’s' mountains nigh. 
Strewing her praise, as those who sow 
The young seed that the wheat may grow. 


Who is the maid? On every side, 

In every street, all eager cried. 

In chant like paternoster loud 

I spake her virtues to the crowd. 

That all might hear, on harp’s bass string 
I made the air with “ Morfudd” ring. 

In every creed I set her name, 

In every song her beauty came. 

With her beloved name, I swear, 

I fain would finish every prayer. 


One note have I, where’er I stay, 

I’m like that little maid of May, 

The Cuckoo—she, who is so hoarse, 
While flying onward in her course, 
Her voice must ever be the same ; 
And if from crag or sea she came 

No “ Cywydd” could she sing to you, 
No verse, no couplet, but Cuckoo !— 


And thus in Anglesey I’ve been 

That willing slave, whom all have seen. 
My load has been too great to bear ; 

No luck had I from maiden fair. 


1 North Wales. 
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The Last Ode to Morfudd. 


Cheated, and finding no relief, 
Pursuing like a wind-blown leaf, 

Yet lauding and exalting high 

Her name, I still would sing and sigh. 


Henceforth farewell !—Nor will nor power 
Have I from thee to flee one hour. 

But time is short, and soon, fair dame, 
Behold ! the grave will hide my fame ; 

A love-struck victim, lost am I ; 

Blown by the wind, I guiltless die. 


TRANSLATED BY EVELYN LEWES. 
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TABLE TALK. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ADVENTURERS AND CHARLATANS. 


T is natural that periods of political ferment, such as the close of 
the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
should give birth to a tribe of adventurers, impostors, charlatans, 
and the like. To the eighteenth century belong the pseudo Comte 
de Saint-Germain—conte pour rire, as Voltaire called him—whom 
Mme. de Pompadour admitted to her intimacy, and to whom 
Louis XV. assigned an apartment in the royal Chateau de Cham- 
bord ; Cagliostro, also a self-styled Count, who, more surprising still, 
resided in Eastern harems by permission of their lords, and, after his 
death in a Papal prison, found a Dumas to deal with him as Joseph 
Balsamo, his real name ; and Jacques Casanova, whose self-granted 
honours never advanced beyond the title of Chevalier de Seingalt, 
who also became a favoured guest in royal palaces, was the 
associate of English statesmen, and a charlatan of the first water. 
These were the three most distinguished impostors of that century 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, which would, it might have been 
thought, have regarded with little favour pretensions to the possession 
of the elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, and other dreams of 
mystics and alchemists. It is a mistake, however, to believe that 
any amount of scientific knowledge is wholly destructive of credulity, 
or that a period will soon be reached in which the thaumaturge and 
the miracle-monger will be branded as impostors. It would be an 
easy task to point to many other eighteenth-century charlatans, 
including the Chevalier D’Eon, in some respects the most remark- 
able of all. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY ADVENTURER. 


HEN, after the period of Revolutionary fury and the brief 
interval of the Directory, there came the rule of Napoleon, 

the opportunities for advancement to a man of energy and action 
were so numerous that there seems to have been little need for him 
to encumber himself with much burden of occul or supernatural 
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pretence. The career of a Marshal of France was not seldom as 
romantic as that of a prewx or a paladin, and the greatest knaves of 
the epoch were to be found in the positions of highest trust. 
It is among the so-called statesmen of Europe that one counts the 
greediest and most unscrupulous adventurers. Almost in the abso- 
lute entourage of Napoleon himself may be descried one of the most un- 
scrupulous and dangerous of political and military desperadoes in the 
person of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil, Marquis @ Orvault,' whose life 
and adventures Mr. Vizetelly has undertaken to tell. To the present 
generation the ‘‘ Wild Marquis,” as he is called, is nothing more than 
aname. He expired, indeed, in obscurity many years after he had 
been forgotten and regarded as dead. His fame once reverberated 
in England as well as in France, and the particulars concerning his 
career which Mr. Vizetelly, who is fond of investigations of the class, 
has gathered are in no respect imaginary, but are drawn from such un- 
questionable documents as the reports of his trials and examinations, 
and from the works which he published in England or elsewhere. 


THe “WiLp Margulis.” 


O far as regards origin and descent, Armand Guerry de Mau- 
breuil was the least possible of an adventurer. Descendant 

of an honourable and distinguished Breton family closely connected 
with the La Rochejaqueleins, he fought on the Royalist side in the 
wars of La Vendée, and was at one time in possession of a considerable 
fortune. After the second pacification of La Vendée he entered the 
French army and rose to the rank of captain of the first regiment of 
horse (Chevau-légers Westphaliens), fighting with distinction in Spain, 
and receiving the cross of the Legion of Honour. He was closely at- 
tached to Jerome Napoleon, brother of the Emperor, and was trusted 
with important duties in regard to the commissariat of the army of Cata- 
lonia and the mounting of the troops. The financial results of these 
speculations were unsatisfactory to Maubreuil, and an opportunity of 
recouping himself for loss was afforded him by revictualling Barce- 
lona. The permission was rescinded, on his return from the 
Russian campaign, by Napoleon, who in so doing converted Mau- 
breuil into an implacable enemy. Napoleon’s own career was then 
approaching its close. At the fall of the Empire Maubreuil 
paraded the boulevards of Paris, hurling execrations against the ex- 
Emperor and cries in favour of the returning Bourbons. In the 


§ Chatto & Windus. 
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excess of his rage he rode about with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour tied to the tail of his horse—an act of insolence and spite 
which he had soon occasion to regret. 


INTENDED MURDER OF NAPOLEON AND HIS SON. 


OR the rest of the career of the “ Wild Marquis ” I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Vizetelly’s interesting and entertaining volume. 
These mad actions of Maubreuil commended him to the attention 
of Talleyrand, the chief of the Provisional Government, who saw in 
him a tool fit for his purpose. According to the statements of 
Maubreuil, often publicly and privately reaffirmed, he was offered 
the grade of lieutenant-general, the title of Duke, an income of 
200,000 francs (£8,000) a year, horses, equipages, and the like, for 
the accomplishment of a high mission. This consisted of nothing 
less than the assassination of the Emperor (still an object of grave 
disquietude to the great European Powers) and his son, the so-styled 
King of Rome, together with the carrying-off of the jewels and other 
treasures of the Queen of Westphalia. That the more important 
part of the commission was not put into execution I need not say, 
since it is a matter of historical knowledge that Napoleon died in 
his bed at St. Helena. The Queen of Westphalia was, however, 
followed and seized by Maubreuil and his associates, into whose 
hands a portion of the treasures named fell for a while. For 
what ultimately came of these, and for the subsequent life of the 
hero of these strange adventures, I must refer the reader to the 
volume. One of the surprising incidents mentioned is the public 
castigation administered by Maubreuilto Talleyrand. Mr. Vizetelly’s 
book is, of course, noteworthy as a record of adventures. . It is not, 
however, wholly or principally that. It is a collection of historical 
documents of importance; and it is for the light that it casts 
upon a dark period of Napoleonic history that it is to be recom- 
mended to the historic student. That the tale reiterated by.Mau- 
breuil was in the main correct I make no question. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. _ 








